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TUB  LIFE  OF 

LANCELOT  ANDREWE9,  D.D. 

BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. 

Reader,  be  serious,  let  thy  thoughts  reflect 
On  this  grave  father  with  a  large  respect ; 

Peruse  his  wcU-sn-nt  life,  and  thou  Malt  flndo 
He  had  a  rare  and  heav'n-cnamel’d  minde ; 

He  was  our  kingdomes  star,  and  shin'd  most  bright 
In  sad  afflictioiu  darke  and  cloudyst  night. 

Let  his  example  teach  us  how  to  live 
In  lore  and  cnarity  ;  that  we  may  give 
To  those  whose  wants  inforce  them  to  implore 
Our  ayde ;  and  charity  makes  no  man  p<mre. 

Andrrvn  was  fill’d  with  goodnesse,  all  nls  dayes 
Were  crown'd  and  Milded  with  resounding  praise. 

The  world  shall  be  nis  herald  to  proclaime 
The  simple  glories  of  his  spreading  fame. 

IISNRY  IsaacsoN,  1650. 

In  the  same  year  (a.d.  1555)  that  Latimer 
[  and  Ridley  nobly  won  the  crown  of  martyr¬ 
dom,  was  bom  “  Lancelot  Andrewes.  the 
most  worthy  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  great 
li^t  of  the  Christian  world,”  as  the  martyr 
Laud  well  characterises  him ;  and  few  men 
have,  under  Ood,  been  more  instrumental  in 
cherishing  the  flame  of  divine  truth  which 
those  holy  sufferers  foretold  they  should  en¬ 
kindle.  May  tlie  candle  then  lighted  never 
be  put  out ;  and  may  there  never  be  want¬ 
ing  a  Bishop  Andrewes  to  keep  it  still 
burning ! 

Both  his  parents  being  ”  pious  and  godly,” 
he  was  from  infancy  virtuously  brought  up. 
His  father,  who  held  tlie  honourable  office 
of  master  of  the  Trinity  House,  was  probably 
a  foreign  merchant,  and  young  Andrewes 
was  also  intended  for  the  same  calling.  Mr. 
Ward,  however,  the  master  of  the  Coopers’ 
Free  Grammar-school  in  Kadcliffe,  where 
he  received  the  first  elements  of  his  learn - 
ling,  obsemng  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
his  pupil,  jiersuaded  his  parents  to  devote 
Jtheir  son  to  pursuits  more  congenial  to  his 
•  Itaste  and  abilities.  Accordingly  the  young 
■■scholar  was  removed  to  Merchant  Taylors’ 
Ischool,  then  just  established,  and  under  the 
Isujierintendencc  of  Mr.  Mulcaster,  who,  by 
1“  tlie  hoiieful  plants”  which  he  sent  from  it 
I  No.  xxxn. 


to  St,  John’s  College,  Oxford,  soon  brought 
it  into  celebrity.  This  gentleman  was  a  very 
good  scholar,  and  highly  distinguished  for 
his  philological  attainments,  as  his  several 
works  are  said  to  shew,  especially  that  on 
the  true  writing  of  the  English  tongue.  He 
was  .afterwards  appointed  master  of  St.  Paul’s 
school,  for  the  use  of  which  he  compiled  a 
catechism  in  long  and  short  verse.'  Under 
this  instmetor,  Andrewes  then — so  deter¬ 
mined  a  student,  that  he  preferred  his  books 
to  the  sports  of  boyhood,  or  the  recrea¬ 
tions  of  youth,  reading  late  by  candle-light, 
and  rising  at  four  in  the  morning — made 
rapid  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
otherwise  give  indications  of  such  supe¬ 
rior  talent,  that  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Watts,  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  and 
archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  "  a  notable  gram¬ 
marian,”  and  well  skilled  in  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages,  who,  in  testimony  of  his  admiration 
I  of  the  young  scholar,  nominated  him  to  one 
of  the  scholarships  which  he  had  lately  found¬ 
ed  in  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  To  these 
benefactors  of  his  youth  Andrewes  ever  felt 
the  deepest  gratitude,  which,  in  after-life,  he 
evinced  by  the  many  solid  favours  he  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them.  He  bestowed  a  valuable 
living  upon  Dr.  Ward,  son  of  his  first  school¬ 
master  ;  and  neither  Mulcaster  nor  his  son 
were  forgotten  by  him.  Whenever  the  for¬ 
mer  was  his  guest,  he  always  assigned  him 
the  highest  seat  at  his  table ;  and  after  his 
death  he  had  a  portrait  of  him  placed  over 
the  door  of  his  study.  And  although  he 
often  lamented  that  he  was  unable,  except 
in  a  single  instance,  to  make  any  return  either 
I  to  Dr.  Watts  or  his  posterity,  he  testified  his 
gratitude  to  this  early  patron  of  his  studies, 

!  by  ordering  that  to  the  two  fellowships  which 
ij  he  founded  by  his  will  in  Pembroke  Hall, 

’  the  scholars  of  Dr.  Watts’  should  have  the 
preference. 

'  I  Wood,  Athen.  Os.  ii.  9'2.  ed.  BIU*. 

I  AUGUST  1843. 
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Having  passed  his  under-graduateship  with 
distinction,  and  obtained  against  Dove,  after¬ 
wards  bishop  of  Peterborough,  his  comiieti- 
tor,  a  fellowship  at  Pembroke,  he  was  chosen 
by  Hugh  Price,  founder  of  'Jesus  College, 
Oxford,'  to  a  similar  honour  in  that  founda¬ 
tion.  While  at  the  University,  he  was,  as 
before  he  had  been  at  school,  remarkable  for 
intense  application  to  his  studies.  He  con¬ 
sidered  all  that  time  lost  which  he  spent  not 
in  them.  With  him  term-time  and  vaca¬ 
tions  were  equally  seasons  of  industr}' ;  and 
he  seems  not  to  have  visited  his  parents  till 
after  he  had  taken  his  degree.  Then  he  was 
accustomed  to  visit  them  for  a  month  an¬ 
nually  in  London,  going  there  a  fortnight 
before  Easter ;  but  even  during  this  season 
of  recreation  he  had  tutors  in  his  father’s 
house  ready  to  receive  him,  in  order  that  he 
might,  during  his  stay,  commence  some  new, 
orpursue  some  old,  language  or  science.  With 
such  indomitable  industry  and  perseverance, 
we  are  scarcely  surprised  to  find  it  recorded 
that  he  was  critically  acquainted  with  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  languages.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  that  until  he  took  his  degree,  he  went 
on  foot  on  his  annual  ])arental  visit.  Indeed, 
walking  either  alone  by  himself  or  with  some 
other  selected  companion,  with  whom  he 
might  confer  and  argue,  and  recount  their 
studies,  was  his  ordinary  exercise  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  And  so  great  was  his  natural  piety,  that 
he  “  would  often  profess,  that  to  observe  the 
grass,  herbs,  com,  trees,  cattle,  earth,  waters, 
heavens,  any  of  the  creatures,  and  to  con¬ 
template  their  natures,  orders,  qualities,  vir¬ 
tues,  uses,  &c.,  was  ever  to  him  the  greatest 
mirth  and  recreation  that  could  be :  and  this 
he  held  to  his  dying  day.”^ 

After  taking  his  master’s  degree,  he 
brought  the  ample  stores  of  his  powerful 
intellect  to  bear  upon  the  study  of  theologj’, 
in  which  he  soon  became  so  distinguish^ 
that  he  w'as  chosen  catechist  of  his  college. 
Attracted  by  his  high  character  for  learning 
and  piety,  the  most  eminent  members  in  the 
University,  besides  others  from  the  country, 
attended  the  chapel  of  Pembroke  on  the  af¬ 
ternoons  of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  and  taking  notes  of  his 

■  He  wa«  incorporated  M.A.  at  Oxford,  July  II,  1581. 
Wood,  F.  O.  i.  119. 

»  8««  “  An  exact  Narration  of  the  Life  and  De.ith  of  the 
late  reverend  and  leametl  l*relate.  and  painfull  llivine, 
Lancelot  Andrewet,  late  bishop  of  Winchester.  Which 
may  serve  as  a  pattern  of  piety  and  charity  to  all  Kodly 
disposed  Christians.  Faithfully  cullecttMl  by  Henry  Isaac, 
son.  London,  printed  for  John  Hta^jnl,  ne«>r  St'.  Brides 
Church,  1650."  This  narratiuu  comprises  twenty  small 
quarto  pages. 


catechetical  lectures.  It  is  said,  “  that  he 
was  scarce  reputed  a  pretender  to  learning 
and  piety  in  Cambridge  (during  Andrewes’ 
residence  there)  who  made  not  himself  a  dis- 
ciple  of  Bishop  Andrewes  by  diligent  resort¬ 
ing  to  his  lectures ;  nor  he  a  pretender  to  the 
study  of  divinity  who  did  not  transcribe  his 
notes,  which  ever  after  jyassed  from  hand  to 
hand  in  many  hundred  eopies.”  And  hence 
it  has,  with  great  probability,  lieen  conjec¬ 
tured,  that  his  sermons  on  the  temptation 
of  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  originally  published  in  the  years 
1592  and  1611,  were  published  from  the 
notes  taken  on  these  occasions.'  He  is  also 
known  to  have  delivered  a  course  of  admir¬ 
able  lectures  on  the  ten  commandments, 
which — a  pretty  clear  proof  of  the  general 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held — were 
published  in  the  year  1642,  by  Michael 
Sparke,  the  puritan  publisher,  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  title  :  "  The  Moral  Law  exj)ounded 
— 1.  largely;  2.  learnedly;  3.  orthodoxly; 
that  is,  the  long-exjiected  and  much-desir^ 
work  of  Bp.  Andrewes  on  the  command¬ 
ments  ;  being  his  lectures  many  years  since 
in  Pembroke  Hall  chapel,  which  have  ever 
since  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  been  accounted  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  treasures  in  jirivate  libraries,  but  never 
before  this  published  in  print.”  'Po  this  edi¬ 
tion  the  nineteen  sermons  on  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  and  the  seven  sermons  on  the 
temptation  of  Christ,  were  added.  This 
impression,  however,  w’as  very  imperfectly 
executed ;  and  in  the  year  1 650  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  lectures  on  the  commandments 
only  appeared,  the  sermons  not  lieing  al¬ 
luded  to.  In  the  excellent  preface  prefixed 
by  the  editor,  who  is  unfortunately  unknown, 
it  is  truly  said,  “  He  that  shall  read  and 
peruse  these  labours  of  the  reverend  author 
will  find  them  to  lie  as  useful  and  profitable 
as  any  hitherto  extant  in  this  kind,  and  that 
they  contain  the  most  complete,  full,  learned, 
and  elaborate  body  of  practical  divinity  that 
hath  been  hitherto  published.”  'I’he  now 
neglected  science  of  casuistry  also  engaged 
much  of  his  attention,  and  he  was  frequently 
consulted  on  many  delicate  points  of  con¬ 
science. 

But  his  reputation  extended  beyond  the 
theological  and  scholastic  world.  In  the 
year  1574  he  was  chosen  by  the  Earl  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 

*  S«»e  eUUt*r**  preface  to  the  fifth  volume  of  Andrewrt' 
scrmuuv,  publUhed  in  the  Auglu*CatUolic  Xabnr; . 
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the  Elizabethan  worthies,  president  of  the 
North,  to  accompany  him  thither  as  chap¬ 
lain  ;  in  which  capacity  he  was  successful  in 
bringing  over  many  recusants,  not  a  few  of 
whom  were  priests,  to  the  English  Church. 
The  celebrated  Earl  of  Walsingham,  principal 
secretary  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  father-in- 
law  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  also  became  his 
patron  ;  and  it  is  ob8er\’able,  that  from  the 
time  of  his  acquaintance  with  Andrewes, 
that  statesman  became  much  less  favourable 
tlian  he  had  previously  been  to  the  noncon¬ 
formists.'  So  highly  did  he  estimate  the 
character  of  this  divine,  that  he  would  not 
allow  him  to  accept  a  country  benefice,  in 
the  hope  tliat  he  might  be  able  to  appoint  him 
to  fill  a  new  lectureship  of  controversial  divi¬ 
nity,  recently  founded  by  the  earl  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  for  the  purpose,  according  to  Heylyn, 
of  making  the  Church  of  Rome  more  odious.^ 
Meanwhile  he  made  over  for  his  present  sup¬ 
port  the  lease  of  a  parsonage  in  Hampshire ; 
and  afterwards  obtained  for  him  the  vicarage 
of  St.  Oiles  Cripplegate,  London.  It  shoidd 
not  be  forgotten,  that  atWalsingham's  death, 
shortly  afterwards  (1590),  who  died  so  poor, 
that  his  friends  were  obliged  to  bury  him 
privately  in  the  night  for  fear  his  body  should 
be  arrested  for  debt,*  Andrewes  returned 
the  lease  of  the  parsonage  to  his  wife.  He 
preached  the  earl’s  funei^  sermon. 

Of  his  labours  as  a  parish  priest  few  me¬ 
morials  remain,  though  it  is  known  that  his 
exertions  induced  an  illness,  from  which  it 
was  not  expected  he  would  recover.  ITiat 
he  was  a  frequent  preacher,  may  be  inferred 
fi’om  his  saying,  in  reference  to  this  period 
of  his  life,  that  when  he  preached  twice  he 
prated  once.  Of  his  parochial  sermons  two  re¬ 
main  which  are  known  to  be  authentic,  both 
preached  in  the  year  1592.  That  on  the 
worship])iug  of  imaginations,  preached  from 
the  words,  "  And  they  continued  in  the 
apostles’  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  break¬ 
ing  of  bread,  and  prayers,”  which  was  the 
third  on  the  same  subject,  ”  is  intended  to 
acquaint  the  auditory  with  sundry  imagina¬ 
tions  by  divers  erected,  which  many  unstable 
persons  do  run  after  and  worship  instead  of 
these  four,”  alluded  to  by  the  apostle.  This  is 
a  truly  admirable  discourse.  After  shewing 
die  rise  of  imaginations,  both  without  and 
within  the  Church,  the  preacher  notices  the 
then  prevailing  imaginations  touching  the 

■  Collier,  11. 607.  folio  e<l. 

*  Cfurianus  Anglieui,  p.  50. 

>  y*  ^wood’s  Memoits,  p.  U. 


foundations  and  building  of  Christianity ;  in 
fine,  he  exposes  the  errors  of  the  time  respect¬ 
ing  the  apostles’  doctrine,  government,  the 
holy  eucharist,*  and  public  prayer.  No  more 
succinct  and  irrefragable  argument  against 
the  objections  of  the  puritans  to  the  doctrine 
and  ceremonies  of  the  English  Church  is  to 
be  found.  The  other  sermon  is  levelled  at 
the  absurd  notions  of  the  Anabaptists,  and 
treats  of  the  lawfulness  and  form  of  swear¬ 
ing,  from  Jeremiah  iv.  2. 

Besides  these  two  discourses,  a  work  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  year  1657,  under  the  title  of 
“  ATTotnratrfinra  Sacra  [Sacred  Fragments]  ; 
or,  a  collection  of  posthumous  and  orphan 
lectures,  delivered  at  St.  Paul  and  St.  Giles 
churches,  &c. but  as  these  lectures  are 
acknowledged  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
lips  of  the  preacher,  during  the  delivery  of 
them,  they  abound  in  the  imperfections  in¬ 
evitable  to  such  a  source,  and  sadly  lack 
their  original  perfection. 

While  vicar  of  St.  Giles’,  his  liberality  to 
the  poor  was  very  considerable ;  for,  besides 
giving  ten  pounds  annually,  which  was  paid 
in  quarterly  portions,  he  gave  twelve  pence 
every  Sunday  he  came  to  church,  and  five 
shillings  at  the  offertory,  wliich  he  consi¬ 
dered  to  have  succeeded  the  agapa:  of  tlie 
early  Church,  and  to  be  a  necessary  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Church’s  sacrifice  of  prayer 
and  alms.  He  was  likewise  in  the  habit  of 
dispensing  private  alms  through  his  ser¬ 
vants,  upon  whom  he  imposed  strict  silence 
as  to  the  source  whence  they  proceeded. 
'The  endowment  of  St.  Giles’  being  incon¬ 
siderable,  he  was  the  means  of  its  being  in¬ 
creased,  and  he  repaired  the  vicarage  house. 
Good  husbandry,  he  was  often  heard  to  say. 
is  good  divinity.  It  was  also  through  Wal- 
singham’s  infiuence  that  he  was  made  pre¬ 
bendary  of  St.  Pancras,  and  residentiary  of 
St.  Paul’s  (29th  May,  1589),  and  prebend¬ 
ary  of  Southwell  minster ;  as  the  following 
letter  shews,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  acknowledgment  of  these  fa¬ 
vours. 

On  the  24th  May,  1589,  he  thus  writes 

1  «  Many  among  us  fancy  only  a  sacrament  is  this  action 
[breaking  of  bread],  and  look  strange  at  the  mention  of  a 
sacriflee ;  whereas  we  not  only  use  it  as  a  nourishment 
spiritual,  as  that  it  is  too,  but  as  a  mean  abo  to  renew 
a  ‘covenant*  with  Uod,  by  virtue  of tlial  ‘sacrifice,’  as 
the  psalmist  speaketh.  So  our  Saviour  Christ  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  tcllctn  us  (Luke  xxii.  20),  and  the  apostle  (Heb. 
xiii.  10) ;  and  the  old  writers  use  no  less  the  word  sacrifice 
than  sacrament,  altar  than  table,  offer  than  eat,  but  both 
indifferently,  to  shew  that  there  is  lioth.”  Sermon  v.  p.  67. 
See  also  his  reply  to  Cardinal  Bcllannine,  c.  8.  “  Take,” 
he  says,  “  from  the  mass  your  transubstantiation,  and  we 
will  bare  nu  difference  witn  you  about  the  sacrifice.” 
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positcs,  and  were  tom  by  dissensions  about 
the  five  points  of  Calvinism.*  The  press 
was  daily  pouring  forth  the  most  pestilen¬ 
tial  productions,  which  threw  contempt  on 
all  that  was  sound  and  sacred  in  Church 
and  State.  The  queen’s  chief  ministers, 
with  the  exception  of  Sir  Christopher  Hat¬ 
ton,  vice-chamberlain,  who  till  his  death 
(1591)  was  Whitgift’s  "  fast  and  entire 
fiiend  and  confidant,”*  were,  to  say  the  least, 
lukewarm  towards  the  interests  of  the  Church ; 
while  the  queen  herself  is  well  known  to 
have  been  more  careful  to  enrich  herself  than 
the  Church,  many  of  whose  largest  revenues 
she  sacrilegiously  appropriated  to  her  own 
use,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  inefficiency  of  the  clergy ;  parents  being 
unwilling  to  bring  up  their  children  to  a 
calling  unable  to  alFord  them  a  decent  main¬ 
tenance. 

It  need  not  be  added,  that  this  was  a  state 
of  things  which  induced  much  of  restless 
controversy,  and  a  very  irreverent  handling  of 
1  sacred  subjects.  An  Italian  then  in  England, 
writing  to  a  friend  at  home,  observes,  w’ith 
no  little  astonishment,  "  that  the  common 
people  of  England  were  wiser  than  the  wisest 
of  his  nation ;  for  here  the  very  women  and 
shopkeepers  were  able  to  judge  of  predes- 
'  tination,  and  determine  what  laws  w'ere  fit 
to  be  made  concerning  Church-government ; 

1  then  what  were  fit  to  be  obeyed  and  abo- 
j  lished.  .  ,  .  That  men  of  the  slightest 
,  learning,  and  the  most  ignorant  of  the  com- 
j  mon  people,  were  mad  for  a  new,  or  super, 
j  or  re-reformation  of  religion ;  and  that  in 
this  they  appeared  like  the  man  who  would 
never  cease  to  whet  and  whet  his  knife  till 
there  w-as  no  steel  left  to  make  it  useful.”* 
Well  might  Andrewes,  in  his  sermon  of  the 
I  worshipping  of  imaginations,  declare,  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  licentiousness  of  j)rivate  judg¬ 
ment,  “  This  is  the  disease  of  our  age.  Not 
the  Pharisees’  addition,  which  is  well  left 
[the  errors  of  Romanism] ,  but,  as  bad  as  it, 
the  philosopher’s  gloss,  which  too  much 
aboundeth.”  ^Vnd  again,  “  Sure  we  are  in 

*  For  »  il(>scription  of  the  state  of  Oxford,  see  Ilcjlyn, 
Cj  p.  Ang.  I).  50;  of  Cambridge,  Strjpe’s  Life  of  Whitgift, 
j  wnm.  The  reader  may  also  profitably  consult  Mr. 

Keble’s  preface  to  his  edition  of  Hooker’s  works, 
i  ’  Strjpc’s  Life  of  Whitgift,  i.  420.  lie  was  a  man,  says 
I  smden,  “  to  say  nothing  of  him  but  that  which  in  truth 
“  due,  for  religion  and  godliness  right  devout,  of  approvial 
nithfuliK'ss  to  the  state,  of  incorrupt  equity,  for  alms- 
deeds  of  all  others  most  bountiful,  and  one — which  is  not 
the  least  part  of  his  praise — that  was  most  willing  and 
tesd.v  to  maintain  and  sumiort  learning.”  lie  was  chan- 
wUor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  son  was  Jeremy 
I  Taylor’s  patron  and  friend.  I 

'  *  Walton’s  Ldfe  of  Hooker,  L  363,  etLZouCh. 


a  good  way  thitherward  [Babylon,  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  Amos  V.  25],  for  of  Babel,  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  saith,  ‘  In  God’s  city  it  never  was 
so,  that  there  was  never  any  correction  for 
crimes  ;  but  in  Babel,  the  city  of  confusion, 
every  philosopher  might  set  up,  as  now  every 
sect-monger  may  broach,  any  imagination 
that  taketh  him  in  the  head,  without  punish¬ 
ment.’  ” 

While  such  was  the  general  condition  of 
the  English  Church  when  Whitgift  succeeded 
Grindfd  in  the  primacy,  the  state  of  his  own 
province  was  even  worse  than  that  of  other 
dioceses  *,  the  blindness  and  indisposition  of 
his  predecessor  ha\dng,  for  some  time  before 
his  death,  prevented  his  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  many  irregularities 
had  arisen ;  and  in  no  part  of  England  were 
the  Romanists  and  Puritans  more  bitter,  or 
the  clergy  more  ignorant  and  disaffected, 
than  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Whitgift  should  have 
been  unwilling  to  accept  the  primacy  at  such 
a  crisis,  or  that,  having  accepted  it,  he  should 
seek  the  assistance  of  pious  and  learned  di- 
\4nes,  in  the  discharge  of  its  most  responsible 
functions.  With  this  view  doubtless  it  was, 
that  he  selected  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  that  the  age  afforded  for  his  chaplains 
— Bancroft,  Barlow,  Overal,  Buckeridge,* 
and  Andrewes. 

Henceforth  we  find  Andrewes  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  ecclesiastical  politics.  He 
preached  the  Liutin  sermon  at  the  opening 
of  the  convocation  in  the  year  1592.*  A 
great  outcry  having  been  made  by  the  puri¬ 
tans  against  the  supposed  abuses  of  the 
bishops’  courts,  with  the  view  of  rendering 
episcopacy  the  more  odious,  the  queen  issued 
a  commission  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  (1594),  requiring  and  authorising  him, 
and  such  as  he  should  call  to  his  assistance, 
to  institute  a  particular  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  courts  in  the  province  of  Can¬ 
terbury.  Among  those  selected  by  the  pri- 

>  Between  Anilrewos  and  Bnckerid;^  a  close  frienilship 
had  long  existed.  They  were  l)oth  educated,  perh-ijis  at 
the  same  time,  at  Merchant  Taylors’  school.  Buckeridge 
also  succeeded  Andrewes  in  the  vicara^  of  St.  Giles’ ;  he 
was  fellow-chaplain  with  him  to  King  James,  as  well  as  to 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  was  eventually  one  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  see  of  Ely,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  preached 
his  funeral  sermon.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  and 
wrote  several  able  works  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  English  Church.  In  early  life  he  was 
Laud’s  tutor  at  Oxford,  and  his  patron  afterwards.  He 
died  in  the  year  1631.  Wood,  Athen.  Ux.  iL  p.  5U8, 

’  Tills  sermon  appears  among  his  Opuacula  Posthuma. 
A  few  pithy  sentences  of  it  will  lie  found  in  Strype’s  Life 
of  Whitgift,  ii.  142. 
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mate.  Andrewes  was  one  who  instituted  the 
inquiry.*  | 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Whitpft  was  op-  i 
posed  to  the  Gene^’an  dogmas,  which  pro-  i 
yoked  so  much  controversy  at  Cambridge ;  - 
and  Andrewes  was  frequently  solicited  to  ' 
use  his  known  influence  with  the  archbishop  ' 
in  behalf  of  the  less  popular  controversialists 
on  the  orthodox  side,  llius  Dr.  Baro,  Mar¬ 
garet  professor  of  divinity,  who  had  been 
accused  of  reviving  the  controversy,  wrote 
to  Andrewes,  between  whom  and  himself 
there  was  a  good  corrcsjwndence,  telling  i 
him  that  if  he  would  certify  Whitgift  of  the 
whole  matter,  it  would  turn  to  his  friend’s 
advantage,  his  fellow-chapltun  Overal  having 
also  fallen  into  disgrace,  for  preaching  that ' 
Christ  died  for  all. 

But  Andrewes  was  not  less  a  favourite  ' 
with  Elizabeth,  than  with  "  her  little  black 
husband,”  a^  the  queen  pleasantly  called  the 
archbishop.  She  made  him  one  of  her  chap- 
lains,  and  took  great  delight  in  his  sermons,  { 
his  deliver}’  of  them  being  the  most  winning 
and  inimi^le  of  any  preacher  of  his  day. ' 
He  was  also  ^{winted  by  her  majesty  to  a 
prebend  of  the  eleventh  stall,  and  afterwards 
to  the  deaner}’,  of  Westminster  (1601),  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Goodman.  During  the 
four  years  that  he  held  this  office,  he  took 
great  interest  in  the  school  connected  with 
the  collegiate  rhurch.  Knowing  the  im|>ort- 
ance  of  forming  the  taste  and  style  upon  the 
best  models,  he  gave  strict  orders  to  tlie 
master,  Mr.  Kicbard  Ireland,  that  none  but 
the  most  classical  authors  should  be  read ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  master,  the  dean 
would  frequently,  for  a  week  together,  sup¬ 
ply  his  place,  and  su|)erintend  the  boys’ ' 
studies  himself.  The  celebrated  Bishop 
Hackett,  then  between  the  age  of  nine  and 
thirteen,  one  of  the  students  of  that  time, 
tells  us  that,  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  the 
lads,  he  would  often  examine  and  correct 
their  exercises,  and  send  for  them  to  his  re¬ 
sidence  to  instruct  tliem  in  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew.  In  his  walks,  also,  he  chose  tlie  more 
promising  of  the  students  for  his  companions ; 
and  precious,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  was 
the  recollection  of  the  hours  thus  s|)cnt  witli 
the  dean,  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  share  them.  Brian  Dupiw,  then  a  king’s 
scholar,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Chichester, 
was  one  of  tliese  favoured  youths. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  many 


friends  of  maturer  years ;  and  of  these  the 
ever-memorable  Richard  Hooker  was  not 
the  least  distinguished.  After  the  death  of 
this  illustrious  man,  great  anxiety  prevailed 
among  the  learned  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  three  last  books  of  his 
immortal  work,  in  preparing  which  he  was 
known  to  have  been  for  some  time  engaged ; 
for,  as  Hooker’s  friend.  Dr.  Sjiencer,  observes, 
in  his  preface  to  the  subsequent  publication 
of  them,  “  like  Rachel,  he  died  as  it  were  in 
the  travail  of  them,  and  hastened  death  upon 
himself  by  hastening  to  give  them  life.” 
'Fhe  notorious  puritanism  of  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  wife,  whom  he  had  left  his  sole  exe¬ 
cutrix,  and  of  her  connexions,  excited  no 
unreasonable  fears  as  to  the  safety  of  these 
invaluable  treasures  of  Catholic  truth.  In 
these  fears  Andrewes  wrarmly  ])artieipated, 
as  a  letter  written  five  days  sdter  Hooker’s 
death  to  Dr.  Parry,  one  of  the  queen’s  chap¬ 
lains,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester, 
on  the  subject  shews ;  in  which,  so  highly 
did  he  reverence  Hooker,  and  estimate  hu 
labours,  he  expresses  his  willingness  to  have 
died  in  his  stead. 

“  Saluiem  im  Christo. 

"  I  cannot  choose  but  write,  though  you  do 
not.  I  never  failed  since  I  last  saw  you,  but 
dayly  prayed  for  liim  till  the  very  instant 
you  sent  this  heavic  news.  I  have  hitherto 
!  prayed,  serva  nobis  hunc  •,  now  must  I,  is 
nobis  alium.  Alas  for  our  greate  lues!  and 
when  I  say  ours,  though  I  mean  yours  and 
myne,  yet  much  more  the  common :  with 
[which  ?]  the  less  sense  tliey  have  of  so 
greate  a  damage,  the  more  sad  wee  neede 
to  bewayle  them  ourselves,  who  knowe  hit 
workes  and  his  worth  to  be  such  as  behiad 
I  him  he  hatli  nut  (that  1  knowe)  left  aiae 
neere  him.  And  whether  1  shall  live  to 
I  knowe  ainc  neere  him,  1  am  in  greate  douht. 
I  that  I  care  not  how  manie  and  myself  had 
redeemed  his  longer  life,  to  bare  done  good 
I  in  a  better  subject  than  be  bad  in  hud. 
though  that  were  very  good.  Good  brother, 
have  a  care  to  deal  with  his  executrix  at 
I  executor,  or  (him  that  is  like  to  bare  s 
I  greate  stake  in  it)  his  father-in-lawc,  thto 
there  be  s]iecial  care  and  regard  fur  pit- 
serving  such  papers  u  he  left,  besides  the 
three  last  books  excepted.  By  presciving,  I 
meane,  that  not  only  they  be  not  embezzkdi 
and  come  to  nothing,  but  that  they  coat 
not  into  greate  lian^,  who  will  only  haw 
use  of  them  qnatenns  et  quousque,  and  sop* 
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press  the  rest,  or  unhappily  all ;  but  rather 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  them  that  un- 
feignedly  wished  him  well,  though  of  the 
meaner  sort,  who  may,  upon  good  assurance 
(very  good  assurance),  be  trusted  with  them ; 
for  it  is  pitie  they  should  admit  anie  limita¬ 
tion.  Doe  this,  and  doe  it  mature ;  it  had 
bin  more  than  time  long  since  to  have  bin 
about  it,  if  I  had  sooner  knowne  it.  If  my 
word  or  letter  would  do  anie  good  to  Mr. 
Churchman,  it  should  not  want,  But  what 
cannot  yourself  or  Mr.  Sandys  doe  therein  ? 
For  Mr.  Cranmer  is  away ;  happie  in  that 
he  shall  gaine  a  wceke  or  two  before  he 
knowc  of  it  [Hooker’s  death].  Almightie 
God  comfort  us  over  him !  whose  taking 
away  I  trust  I  shall  no  longer  live  then 
with  grief  I  remember  ;  therefore  with  grief 
because  with  inwiud  and  most  just  honour  I 
ever  honoured  him  since  I  knew  him. 

“  Your  assured  poore  loving  friend, 

“  L.  Andrkw’es. 

“  Ai  /Ae  court,  \ov.  7,  1600." 

Alx)ut  a  month  after  this  letter  was  written, 
the  archbishop,  who  was  Hooker’s  fast  friend 
and  imtron,  sent  Andre wes  on  a  special  mis¬ 
sion  to  Mrs.  Hooker,  to  inquire  after  the 
manuscripts ;  but  he  could  obtain  no  satis- 
factor}'  information  about  tliem  from  this 
most  intractable  of  her  sex.  When,  however,  ‘ 
the  archbishop  sent  fur  her  to  London,  she 
confessed  tliat  one  Mr.  Chark,  a  bitter  puri¬ 
tan,  and  another  minister  not  named,  liad 
come  to  her,  and  desired  that  they  might  go 
into  her  late  husband’s  study,  and  examine 
some  of  his  writings ;  and  that  there  they  two 
tore  and  burnt  many  of  them,  assuring  her 
that  tliey  had  done  so,  because  tlicy  were 
writings  not  fit  to  be  seen.'  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  most  barbarous  oonfiagration,  the 
rough  drafts  of  the  three  last  books  of  the 
"  E^lesiastical  Polity”  were  recovered,  and 
deUvered  by  Whitgift  to  l>r.  S|iencer,  who 
drew  up  as  perfect  a  copy  as  he  could,  a 
transcript  of  which  was  given  to  Andrewes, 
among  others. 

Within  a  year  after  Hooker,  Elizabeth 
died :  but  when  James  ascended  tlie  throne, 
Andrewes  was  nut  less  a  favourite  with  him 
than  he  had  been  with  the  queen.  I'he  king 
a{ipuintcd  him  his  almoner.  1  le  preached  his 
coronation-sermon ;  and  in  all  the  imi>ortant 
ecclesiastical  measures  which  marked  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  the  dean  of 
Westminster  took  a  leading  part.  For  in- 
•  Store's  life  of  W'kUfift,  U.  411. 


stance,  in  the  celebrated  Hampton  Court 
conference  (1604),  summoned  by  the  king 
in  answer  to  a  petition  presented  by  the 
puritans,  in  order  that  the  objections  against 
the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  English 
Church,  as  expressed  in  the  Prayer-book, 
might  be  gravely  considered,  Andrewes  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Church  commissioners. 
His  constitutional  modesty  of  disposition 
would  prevent  him  from  taking  a  very  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  these  controversies ;  but  when, 
in  the  second  day’s  conference,  the  antiquity 
of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  was  the 
subject  of  discussion,  Andrewes,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  king,  upon  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don’s  motion,  proved  out  of  Tertullian,  Cy¬ 
prian,  Origen,  and  others,  that  it  was  used 
in  immortali  lavacro;  which  words  being  a 
little  descanted,  it  fell  from  one,  “  I  think,” 
says  Dr.  Barlow,  in  his  account  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  “  it  was  my  lord  of  Winchester, 
obiter,  to  say,  that  in  Constantine  liis 
time  it  was  used  in  baptism.”'  His  ma¬ 
jesty’s  exclamation  at  this  announcement 
will  recur  to  the  reader:  "What!”  quoth 
the  king,  "  and  is  it  now  come  to  that  pass, 
that  we  shall  appeach  Constantine  of  popery 
and  superstition  ?  If  then  it  were  use^,  I 
see  no  reason  but  that  still  we  may  continue 
it." 

The  result  of  this  conference  did  not 
II  much  soften  the  asperity  of  the  puritans, 

I  or  remove  their  complaints,  though  it  proved 
that  they  were  unfounded.  It  chd  go^  also 
in  other  ways ;  and,  not  to  mention  the 
I  canons  of  1 6104,  in  which  the  assistance  of 
•  Andrewes  is  obvious,"  to  it  we  owe  our  pre- 
I  sent  translation  of  the  Bible.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation,  several 
I  translations,  in  whole  nr  part,  by  Wyckliffe, 

I  Tyndal,  Coverdale,  and  Cranmer,  had  ap- 
j  peared ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth’s 
I  reign.  Archbishop  Paiher  hi^  sent  forth  a 
'  version,  generally  known  by  the  imme  of 
'  the  "  Bishops’  Bible,”  from  the  fact  of  eight 
,  bishops  havmg  been  am(^  the  transUtors. 

'  But  Dr.  Reynolds  and  h»  brother  puritans 
objected  to  these  as  unfair  translations,  and 
desired  that  a  new  one  might  be  prepared ; 
which  was  acceded  to.  The  king  appointed 
fifty-four  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the 
kingdom  to  execute  the  important  work, 
forl^-seven  of  whom  lived  to  commence  it. 
'lliey  were  di^'ided  into  six  divisions,  to  each 

•  Svr  Bsrlow't  Sasw*  ssd  Sabslaacs  of  the  lUaptoa 
Coart  CuBfemee,— ta  CardwtU'i  Itutur;  of  Coafeiesccs, 
p.  IW.  *  8cc  Cssea  xxx. 
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of  which  a  ])ortion  of  the  same  text  was 
committed  for  translation.  To  the  dean  of 
Westminster  and  others,  whose  names  stand 
first  in  the  list  of  translators,  was  assigned 
the  rendering  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the 
history  from  the  first  book  of  Joshua  to  tlie 
first  book  of  Chronicles  inclusive.  Every 
care  was  taken  to  ensure  a  correct  version, 
and  many  important  rules  wdre  given ;  one  of 
which  was,  “  that  w’hen  any  word  had  seve¬ 
ral  significations,  that  which  had  been  com¬ 
monly  used  by  the  most  celebrated  fathers 
should  be  preferred,  provided  it  were  agree¬ 
able  to  the  context,  and  the  analogy  of 
faith.”'  The  royal  instructions  were  issued 
soon  after  the  Hampton  Court  conference; 
but  the  work  was  not  commenced  until  the 
spring  of  the  year  1607.  The  execution  of 
it  occupied  the  learned  translators  about 
three  years;  and  in  161 1  they  dedicated  their 
incomparable  work — equally  remarkable,  as 
it  has  been  well  observed,  for  the  general 
fidelity  of  its  rendering  and  the  magnificent 
simplicity  of  its  language — to  King  James, 
not  only  as  being  “  the  principal  mover  and 
author  of  the  work,  but  since  things  of  this 
quality  have  ever  been  subject  to  the  cen¬ 
sures  ofill-mcaning  and  discontented  persons, 
it  may  receive  his  majesty’s  approbation  and 
patronage,  whose  allowance  and  acceptance 
of  their  labours,  the  translators  declare  shall 
mure  honour  and  encourage  them,  than  all 
the  calumniations  and  ha^  intcr])retations 
of  other  men  shall  dismay  them.  So  that 
if,”  continues  the  epistle  dedicatory',  “  on  the 
one  side  we  shall  be  traduced  by  popish  per¬ 
sons  at  home  or  abroad,  who  therefore  will 
malign  us  because  we  are  poor  instruments 
to  make  God’s  holy  truth  more  and  more 
known  unto  the  people,  whom  tliey  desire 
still  to  keep  in  ignorance  and  darkness  ;  or 
if  on  the  other  side,  we  shall  be  maligned  by 
self-conceited  brethren,  who  run  their  own 
ways,  and  give  liking  to  nothing  but  w’hat 
is  framed  by  themselves,  and  hammered  on 
their  anvil. — ^we  may  rest  secure,  supported 
within  by  the  truth  and  innoccncy  of  a  good 
conscience,  having  walked  the  ways  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  integrity,  us  before  the  Lord ; 
and  sustained  without  by  the  powerful  pro¬ 
tection  of  your  majesty’s  grace  and  favour, 
which  will  ever  give  coimtenancc  to  honest 
and  Christian  endeavours,  against  bitter  cen¬ 
sures  and  uncharitable  Imputations.” 

Before  this  noble  dedication  was  offered, 

>  Corner,  11694. 


Andrewes  had  been  elevated  to  the  high¬ 
est  order  in  the  Christian  Church.  On 
the  16th  of  October,  1605,  he  was  conse¬ 
crated  bishop  of  Chichester.  The  sees  of  Sa¬ 
lisbury  and  Ely  had  been  previously  offered 
to  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  as  he  was  to 
!  receive  t^em  on  condition  that  a  portion  of 
i  tlieir  revenues  should  be  applied  to  other 
I  uses  than  those  for  which  the  pious  donors 
I  had  intended  them,  he  indignantly  refused 
to  sanction  that  sacrilege  which,  together 
,  with  usury'  and  simony,  he  justly  abhorred. 
His  act  at  Cambridge  on  commencing  doctor 
!  of  divinitj'  was  in  proof  of  the  divine  right 
of  tithes ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  when, 

I  several  years  afterwards,  a  bill  was  brought 
!  into  the  house  of  lords  for  alienating  Sher- 
bum  Castle  from  the  see  of  Sarum,  An- 
•  drewes  was  the  only  bishop  who  voted 
against  the  measure.  This  singularity  hav¬ 
ing  been  observed,  he  remarked  that  it  was 
no  new  opinion  he  had  expressed,  as  he 
had  maintained  the  same  many  years  before, 

I  in  confirmation  of  which  he  related  his  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  see  of  Sarum.  When  this  was 
'  told  the  j)rince,  after^vards  Charles  I.,  w'ho 
I  was  present  at  the  passing  of  the  bill,  he  re- 
I  gretted  that  the  bishop  had  not  openly  stated 
his  reasons ;  for  if  he  had  known  them,  he 
I  declared  that  he  would  have  obtained  his 
father’s  permission  to  have  opposed  the  mea¬ 
sure. 

While  thus  bold  in  defending  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  he  was  not  less  decided  in 
maintaining  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
'I'his  the  many  sermons  which  he  preached 
before  the  king,  commemorating  various  na¬ 
tional  events,  and  which  will  be  alluded 
to  by  and  by,  abundantly  manifest;  but 
,  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate, 

,  an  opportunity  presented  itself  wherein  he 
spoke  very  decidedly  on  the  matter,  and 
,  thoroughly  established  the  king’s  right  of 
calling  religious  synods  and  assemblies. 
'Fhe  Scottish  Presbyterians  having  jjersist- 
ed,  against  the  king’s  express  commands 
to  the  contrarj',  in  calling  an  assembly  at 

'  He  was  frequently  known  to  lend  large  sums  of  money, 
but  would  never  receire  any  thing  beyond  the  principal 
in  return.  Hammond,  as  will  Ite  seen,  had  tne  same 
scruples,  rrohably  both  these  primitive-minded  meu 
I  imagined  that  the  apostolical  canon  (xliv.)  had  not  lost  its 
]  obligation;  “  l.et  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  who 
'  takes  usury  from  tliosi'  who  borrow  of  him,  give  up  doing 
I  so,  or  Ik*  de]ioseil.*’  The  Council  of  Nice  (canon  xvii.) 

still  more  strongly  deprecates  the  custom;  "The  holy 
,  and  great  synod  considers  it  right  that,  if  any  one  [per- 
1  sons  of  the  eeclesiasUcal  order]  after  this  di'cision  shall 

I  lie  found  receiving  money  for  what  he  has  advanced, 
....  he  shall  be  deposed  from  the  clergy,  and  struck  out 
of  the  list." 
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Aberdeen,  his  majesty,  justly  indignant  at 
such  contempt  of  his  authority,  summoned 
several  of  the  leading  ministers  to  London, 
that  they  might  give  satisfaction  for  their 
disobedience.  Being  indisposed  to  do  this, 
tlie  king  sent  three  questions  which  he  de¬ 
sired  them  to  answer,  the  second  being. 
Whether  they  acknowledge  his  majesty,  by 
the  authority  of  his  prerogative  royal,  as 
a  Christian  king,  to  have  lawful  and  full 
power,  to  convoke,  prorogue,  and  cause  de¬ 
sert  upon  just  and  necessary  causes  known 
to  him,  the  assemblies  of  the  kirk  within  his 
majesty’s  dommiou  ?  The  king  also  ap¬ 
pointed  four  English  bishops  to  preach  at 
Hampton  Court  on  the  subject,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  Scottish  ministers  to  attend.  It 
w.as  on  the  28th  of  September,  1606,  that 
Andrewes  preached  from  Numbers  x.  12. 
“Then  God  spake  to  Moses,  saying,  Make 
thee  two  trumpets  of  silver,  of  one  piece  shalt 
thou  make  them.  And  thou  shalt  have  them 
(or  they  shall  be  for  thee)  to  assemble  (or  call 
together)  the  congregation,  and  to  remove 
the  camp.”  From  these  significant  words  the 
preacher  clearly  estabUshes  the  king’s  right 
and  power  of  calling  assemblies,  and  justi¬ 
fies  tlie  assertion  of  our  twenty-first  Article, 
that  general  councils  may  not  be  called  to¬ 
gether  without  the  will  of  princes.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject  may  excuse  a  brief 
analysis  of  this  very  elaborate  discourse. 

After  shewing  the  applicability  of  the  text 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  he  mentions  that  as¬ 
semblies  are  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
the  Church.  "  The  Church  hath  her  wars  | 
to  fight ;  the  Church  hath  her  laws  to  make. 
Wars  with  heresies,  wherein  experience 
teacheth  us  it  is  matter  of  less  difficulty  to 
raze  a  good  fort  than  to  cast  down  a  strong 
imagination,  and  more  easy  to  drive  out  of 
the  field  a  good  army  of  men  than  to  chase 
out  of  men's  minds  a  heap  of  fond  opinions, 
having  once  taken  head.  Now  heresies 
have  ever  been  best  i)ut  to  flight  by  the 
Church’s  assemblies,  that  is,  councils,  as  it 
were  by  the  armies  of  God’s  angels,  as  Eu¬ 
sebius  ealleth  them  ;  yea,  it  is  well  known 
that  some  heresies  could  never  be  thoroughly 
mastered  or  conquered  but  so. 

"  Then  for  the  Church’s  laws,  which  we 
call  canons  and  rules,  made  to  restrain  or 
redress  abuses,  they  have  always  likewise 
been  made  at  her  assemblies  in  councils,  and 
not  elsewhere ;  so  that  ns  requisite  are  as¬ 
semblies  for  the  congregation  in  this  sense 
as  any  other.” 


The  preacher  then  proceeds  to  shew,  that 
the  power  of  calling  these  councils  was  un¬ 
der  the  law  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  Mac¬ 
cabees,  and  under  the  gospel  from  Constan¬ 
tine  to  the  twelfth  century,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  civil  magistrate.  He  proves 
that  the  seven  general  councils — hence  we 
may  infer  that  Andrewes  acknowledged  se¬ 
ven  to  have  been  general — were  convened 
at  the  command  of  princes,  llie  same 
power  is  shewn  to  have  called  together  na¬ 
tional  and  provincial  synods,  till  one  of  the 
trumpets  alluded  to  in  the  text  was  gotten 
away  by  Rome  at  the  council  of  l^teran 
(1180).  In  reply  to  an  objection  brought 
from  the  practice  of  the  times  before  Moses 
and  Constantine,  when  councils  were  held 
uncalled  by  princes,  the  bishop  observes 
that,  as  the  Church  was  then  under  perse¬ 
cution,  there  was  no  Christian  magistrate 
to  summon  them.  When  the  magistrate 
and  his  authority  was  at  any  time  wmnting 
to  the  Church,  forced  she  was  to  deal  with 
her  own  affairs  within  herself ;  for  then  was 
the  Church  wholly  divided  from  princes,  and 
they  from  it.  But  when  this  wall  of  par¬ 
tition  is  pulled  down,  shall  Moses  have  no 
more  to  do  than  Pharaoh,  or  Constantino 
j  than  Nero  } 

The  sermon  concludes  by  remarking,  that 
as  the  trumpet  had  been  recovered  by  the 
king  of  England  at  the  reformation,  it  was 
I  inconsistent  in  the  presbytery  to  object  to  his 
i  using  it.  “  Was  it,  then,”  he  asks,  “usurped 
I  from  princes,  and  are  now  princes  usurpers 
j  of  it  themselves  ?  And  is  this  all  the  dif- 
I  fcrence  in  the  matters  of  assemblies  and  call¬ 
ing  of  them,  that  there  must  be  only  a 
change,  and  that  instead  of  a  foreign  they 
shall  have  a  domestical,  and  instead  of  one, 

:  many ;  and  no  remedy  now  but  one  of  these 
I  two  they  must  needs  admit  of?  Is  this  now 
j  become  good  divinity  ?  Nay,  I  trust,  if 
eninl  tibi  were  once  true,  it  is  so  still ;  and 
if  tibi  W'ere  then  Moses,  it  is  so  still ;  that 
I  we  will  be  better  advised,  and  not  thus  go 
!  against  ourselves,  and  let  truth  be  no  longer 
j  truth  than  it  will  serve  our  turns.”’ 

I  Such  is  a  general  outline  of  this  mas- 
I  tcrly  sermon ;  and  it  is  observable  that  the 
:  same  train  of  argument  was  used  by  An¬ 
drewes  when,  three  years  afterwards,  he  wrote 
an  apology  of  a  work  of  his  royal  master,  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Defence  of  the  Right  of  Kings,” 
in  which  his  majesty  had  maintained  that 
Christian  princes  were  over  causes  eccle- 
>  Set'  Sortnons,  vol.  v,  141,  Ox.  ed. 
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siastical  as  well  as  civil  within  their  do¬ 
minions  supreme,  against  the  attacks  of  the 
famous  Romish  controversialist  Cardinal  Rcl- 
larmine,  who  had  writted  against  it  under 
the  name  of  Matthew  Tortus.  Andrcwes 
cntitletl  his  reply  Tortura  Torti ;  and  it  is 
said  by  Casaulran  to  be  a  work  of  great  ac¬ 
curacy  and  research. 

[To  be  continued.] 

THE  POET  CRAUBE  AND  THE 
METHODISTS. 

To  He  Editor  of  the  Eogliehman't  Afajaxine. 

Sir, — One  of  your  correspondents  has  brought  the 
iioet  Oowper  to  witness  to  the  ccclesi.'istic  taste  of 
Knaland  in  liis  time  ;  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
adduce  another  poet,  George  Crabbe,  in  testimony 
of  the  doings  of  the  Methodists  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  passages  selected  will 
shew  hojr  much  earlier  than  many  suppose  these 
schismatics  began  to  traduce  the  Church  from  which 
they  had  separated,  besides  portraying  to  the  life 
the  fanaticism  and  presumption  of  their  preachers; 
for  here,  as  in  his  other  poems,  the  poet  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  real  characters :  indeed,  in  the  present 
instance  he  is  well  known  to  have  drawn  his  por¬ 
traits  from  certain  intruders  into  his  parish  of 
Muston,  who,  during  his  absence,  had  sown,  as 
they  always  do,  the  seeds  of  dissension  between 
the  pastor  and  his  flock.  It  was  probably  while 
suffering  from  these  injuries  that  he  penned  his 
fourth  letter  on  sects  and  professions  in  religion, 
which  forms  part  of  the  poem  named  The  Borough. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  poem  he  thus  alludes 
to  that  portion  of  it  which  refers  to  what  he  well 
designates  the  spiritual  influenza  of  the  Methodists. 
“  1  have  only  to  observe,"  he  writes,  “  that  their 
tenets  remain  the  same  .  .  .  there  is  yet  that  ima¬ 
gined  contention  with  the  powers  of  darkness  that 
is  at  once  so  lamentable  and  so  ludicrous ;  there  is 
the  same  oflensivc  familiarity  with  the  Deity,  with 
a  full  trust  and  confidence  both  on  the  immediate 
efficacy  of  their  miserably  delivered  supplications, 
and  on  the  reality  of  numberless  small  miracles 
wrought  at  their  request  and  for  their  convenience ; 
and  there  still  remains  the  same  wretched  jargon, 
composed  of  scriptural  language  debased  by  vulgar 
expressions,  which  has  a  kind  of  mystic  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  ignorant."  In  the  poem  itself, 
to  which  these  excellent  remarks  are  prefatory,  the 
poet  thus  describes  the  subject-matter  and  manner 
of  the  Methodist  preachers  of  his  day  and  parish : — 

“  A  sect  mnains,  which,  tliough  divided  long 
In  hostile  parties,  both  are  fierce  and  strong. 

And  Into  each  enlists  a  warm  and  zealous  throng. 

Boon  as  they  rose  In  fame  the  strife  arose  — 

The  Calvinistir  these,  th’  Amiinian  those; 

With  Wesley  some  remained,  the  remnant  Whitfield  chose: 
Now  various  leaders  botli  the  parties  take. 

And  tile  divided  hosts  tlieir  new  divisions  make. 

Bee  yonder  preaclier  to  hU  people  pass. 

Borne  up  and  swell'd  by  Tatienucle-gos ; 

Much  he  discourses,  and  of  various  p  .ints. 

All  unconnected,  void  of  limbs  and  joints : 

He  rails,  persuades,  explains,  and  moves  the  will 
By  tierce,  bold  words  and  strong  mechanle  skill, 

‘  Tliat  Gospel  Paul  with  zeal  and  love  m.-iintain'd. 

To  otliers  lost,  to  you  is  now  explain’d; 

No  worldly  learning  ran  these  points  discuss. 

Books  teach  them  not  as  they  ate  taught  to  us. 


Illiterate  call  us !— let  their  wisest  man 
Draw  forth  his  thousands  as  your  teacher  ran: 

They  give  their  moral  preceids ;  so,  they  say. 

Did  Kpirtclus  once  and  Seneca; 

One  was  a  slave,  and  slaves  we  all  must  be 
Dntil  the  Spirit  rointw  and  sets  us  free. 

Yet  hear  you  nothing  frum  such  men  but  works ; 

They  make  the  Christian  service  like  the  Turks’. 

Hark  to  the  Churchman  ;  day  by  day  he  cries, 

*  Children  of  men,  lie  virtuous  and  be  wise; 

Seek  iiatienre,  justice,  teniii' ranee,  mei’kness,  truth; 

In  age  be  courteous,  lie  sedate  in  youth.’ 

So  thiTT  adt  ise;  and  when  such  things  la-  read. 

How  ran  we  wonder  that  their  dorks  are  dead  t 
Hear  you  not  prirs's  their  feeble  spirits  s|h  nJ 
In  bidding  sinners  turn  to  God  and  mend ; 

To  check  tlieir  (laasionH  and  to  walk  aright. 

To  run  the  rare  and  fight  the  glorious  fight : 

Nay,  more ;— to  pray,  to  study,  to  im|.rovr. 

To  grow  in  goodness,  to  advance  in  love  I 
O  halies  and  sucklings,  dull  of  heart  and  slow.  .  .  . 

So  much  to  duties ;  now  to  learning  look, 

And  see  their  priesthood  piling  liook  on  liook ; 

Yea,  Iswks  of  infidels,  we’re  told,  and  plays. 

Put  out  by  heathens  in  the  wink'd-oii  days ; 

The  very  letters  are  of  rrookrd  kind. 

And  shew  the  strange  |K'rverseness  of  tlieir  mind. 

Hat  e  I  this  learning  f  When  the  Lord  would  s|>cak. 

Think  ye  he  needs  the  Latin  or  the  (ireek ! 

And  lo!  with  all  their  learning,  when  they  rise 
To  preach.  In  view  the  rr.ady  scnnoii  lies  ; 

Some  low-pric’d  stuff  they  purchased  at  the  st.alls. 

And  more  like  Seneca’s  than  mine  or  Paul’s. 

Children  of  lamdage,  how  should  they  explain 
llic  Spirit's  freedom  while  they  wear  a  chain  f 
They  study  words  for  meanings,  grow  isTplex'd, 

And  slowly  hunt  fur  truth  fnim  text  to  text. 

Through  Greek  and  Hebrew,  .  .  . 

No;  let  the  pope,  the  high  and  mighty  priest, 

Taird  to  the  |ioor  and  servant  to  the  Iwast ; 

I.el  bishops,  deans,  and  prebendaries  swell 
With  pride  and  fatness  till  their  hearts  rebel : 

I’m  meek  and  modest.' " 

Crabbe  then  proceeds  to  sketch  the  preachment 
of  an  Arminian  or  Wesleyan  tracher,  in  which, 
though  the  doctrinal  error  is  the  opposite  to  th.at 
of  the  Calvinian,  the  arrogance  and  abuse  of  the 
Church  are  the  same : — 

"  ‘  Shew  me  one  Churchman  who  will  rise  and  pray 
Tlirough  half  the  night,  though  lab’ring  all  the  iLiy, 

Always  abounding — shew  me  him,  I  say.’ 

Thus  cries  the  preacher ;  and  he  adds,  '  their  sheep 
Satan  devours  at  leisure  as  they  sleep. 

Nut  so  with  us ;  we  drive  him  ffom  the  fold. 

For  ever  barking,  and  for  ever  bold : 

While  they  securely  slumber,  all  his  schemes 
Take  full  effect — the  devil  never  dreams ; 

But  I  detect,  and  at  his  work  surprise. 

The  subtle  serpent  under  all  disguise.  .  .  , 

These  are  in  part  the  ills  the  foe  has  wrought. 

And  these  the  Churchman  thinks  nut  worth  his  thought ; 
They  bid  the  troubled  try  for  peace  and  rest. 

Compose  their  minds,  and  lie  no  more  distress’d. 

These  are  the  Church-idiysicians  :  they  are  paid 
With  noble  fees  for  their  advice  and  aid ; 

Yet  know  they  not  the  inward  pulse  to  fitil. 

To  case  the  anguish,  or  the  wound  to  heal. 

With  the  sick  sinner  thus  their  work  begins  : 

‘  Do  you  repent  you  of  your  foniier  sins  f 
Will  you  amend  if  you  revive  and  live  i 
And,  pardon  seeking,  will  you  pardon  give  f 
Have  you  belief  in  what  our  Ixird  has  done ; 

And  are  you  thankful  l~  all  is  well,  my  son.’ 

A  way  far  diflerent  ours — we  thus  surprise 
A  soul  with  questions,  and  demand  replies.’’ 

Tlie  poet  tlion  gives  a  very  graphic  descriptinn 
of  the  Wesleyan  dogma  of  conversion,  which  makes 
the  new  birth  quite  independent  of  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  and  a  matter  not  of  faith  but  of  feeling, 
or  rather  of  passion  : — 

"  ‘  How  dropp’d  you  first,'  I  ask,  ‘  the  legal  yoke? 

What  the  first  woni  the  living  Witness  s|M>ke  I 
I’l-rceived  you  thunders  roar  and  lightnings  shine. 

And  tempests  gathering,  ere  the  birth  divine  t 
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Dill  (ire,  and  itonn,  and  earthqu.nkc,  all  appear 
Before  that  alill  kinall  voire,  li'hal  dal  ihuH  hrret 
llaat  thou  by  day  and  night,  and  soon  and  late. 

Waited  and  watched  Iwfore  admission-gate  ; 

And  so  a  pilgrim  and  a  soldier  pass’d 
To  Sion's  hill  through  Itattic  and  through  blast  t 
Then,  in  thy  way,  didst  thou  thy  foe  attaek. 

And  mad'st  thou  prouti  Apollyon  turn  his  liark  t 
Heart-searching  things  are  these,  and  shake  the  mind. 

Yea,  like  the  rustling  of  a  mighty  wind. 

Thus  would  I  ask : — nay,  let  me  question  now 
IIow  sink  my  sayings  in  your  bosom  t  how  { 

Feel  you  a  quiekening  (  drops  the  subject  deep  f 
Stupid  and  stony,  no  t  you're  all  asleep ; 

Listless  and  lazy,  waiting  for  a  close. 

As  if  at  church  ; — do  I  allow  repose  I 

Am  I  a  legal  minister !  do  I 

With  form  or  nihric,  rule  or  rile  comply  f 

Then  whence  this  quiet  F  tell  me,  1  lieseech  ; 

One  might  Itelievc  you  heard  your  rector  preach. 

Or  his  assistant  dreamer.’  ” 

Such  was  the  style  of  Wesleyan  preaching  in  the 
year  1810.  1  am  afraid  that  the  same  style  still 

prevails  among  the  emissaries  of  the  Conference, 
which  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
antichrist  developing  themselves  in  these  latter 
days. — I  remain,  sir,  your  well-wisher, 

An  OLD-FASItlONED  CHURCHMAN. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  SEGED,  LORD  OF 
ETHIOPIA. 

Of  Heaven’s  protection  who  eon  he 
So  confident  to  utter  this — 

To-morrow  1  will  spend  in  bliss  t" 

Thus,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
spoke  Seged,  the  monarch  of  forty  nations,  the  dis¬ 
tributor  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile :  “  At  length, 
Seged,  thy  toils  are  at  an  end  ;  thou  hast  recon¬ 
ciled  disatlection,  thou  hast  suppressed  rebellion, 
thou  hast  pacified  the  jealousies  of  thy  courtiers, 
thou  hast  chased  war  from  thy  confines,  and  erected 
fortresses  in  the  lands  of  thy  enemies.  All  who 
have  offended  thee  tremble  in  thy  presence,  and 
wherever  thy  voice  is  heard,  it  is  obeyed.  Tliy 
throne  is  surrounded  by  armies,  numerous  as  the 
locusts  of  the  summer,  and  resistless  as  the  blasts 
of  pestilence.  Thy  magazines  are  stored  with  am¬ 


munition  ;  thy  treasuries  overflow  with  the  tribute 
of  conquered  kingdoms.  Plenty  waves  upon  thy 
fields,  and  opulence  glitters  in  thy  cities.  Thy  nod 
is  as  the  earthquake  that  shakes  the  mountains, 
and  thy  smile  as  the  dawn  of  the  vernal  day.  In 
thy  hand  is  the  strength  of  thousands,  and  thy 
health  is  the  health  of  millions.  Thy  palace  is 
gladdened  by  the  song  of  praise,  and  thy  path  per¬ 
fumed  by  the  breath  of  benediction.  'Thy  sub¬ 
jects  gaze  upon  thy  greatness,  and  think  of  dan¬ 
ger  or  misery  no  more.  Why,  Seged,  wilt  not 
thou  partake  the  blessings  thou  bestowestT  Why 
shouldst  thou  only  forbear  to  rejoice  in  this  general 
felicity?  Why  should  thy  face  be  clouded  with 
anxiety,  when  the  meanest  of  those  who  call  thee 
sovereign,  gives  the  day  to  festivity,  and  the  night 
to  peace  ?  At  length,  Seged,  reflect  and  be  wise. 
What  is  the  gift  of  conquest  but  safety  ?  why  are 
riches  collected  but  to  purchase  happiness  ?” 

Seged  then  ordered  the  house  of  pleasure,  built 
in  an  island  of  the  lake  Dambea,  to  be  prepared 
for  his  reception.  “  I  will  retire,”  says  he,  “  for 
ten  days  from  tumult  and  care,  from  counsels  and 
decrees.  Long  quiet  is  not  the  lot  of  the  governors 
of  nations,  but  a  cessation  of  ten  days  cannot  be 
denied  me.  This  short  interval  of  happiness  may 
surely  be  secured  from  the  interruption  of  fear  or 
perplexity,  sorrow  or  disappointment.  I  will  ex¬ 
clude  all  trouble  from  my  almde,  and  remove  from 
my  thoughts  whatever  may  confuse  the  harmony  of 
the  concert,  or  abate  the  sweetness  of  the  banquet. 
I  will  fill  the  whole  capacity  of  my  soul  with  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  try  what  it  is  to  live  without  a  wish  un¬ 
satisfied.” 

In  a  few  days  the  orders  were  performed,  and 
Seged  hasted  to  the  palace  of  Dambea,  which  stood 
in  an  island  cultivated  only  for  pleasure,  planted 
with  every  flower  that  spreads  its  colours  to  the 
sun,  and  every  shrub  that  sheds  fragrance  in  the 
air.  In  one  part  of  this  extensive  garden  were 
open  walks  for  excursions  in  the  morning;  in  ano¬ 
ther,  thick  groves,  and  silent  arbours,  and  bub¬ 
bling  fountains,  for  repose  at  noon.  All  that  could 
solace  the  sense  or  flatter  the  fancy,  all  that  indus¬ 
try  could  extort  from  nature,  or  wealth  furnish  to 
art,  all  that  conquest  could  seize,  or  beneficence 
attract,  was  collected  together,  and  every  percep¬ 
tion  of  delight  was  excited  and  gratified. 

Into  this  delicious  region  Seged  summoned  all 
the  persons  of  his  court  who  seemed  eminently 
qualified  to  receive  or  communicate  pleasure,  llis 
call  was  readily  obeyed ;  the  young,  the  fair,  the 
vivacious,  and  the  witty,  were  all  in  haste  to  be 
sated  with  felicity.  They  sailed  jocund  over  the 
lake,  which  seemed  to  smooth  its  surface  before 
them  :  their  passage  was  cheered  with  music,  and 
their  hearts  dilated  with  expectation. 

Seged,  landing  here  with  his  company,  deter¬ 
mined  from  that  hour  to  break  off  all  acquaintance 
with  discontent,  to  give  his  heart  for  ten  days  to 
ease  and  pleasure,  and  then  fall  back  to  the  com¬ 
mon  state  of  man,  and  suffer  his  life  to  be  diversi¬ 
fied,  as  before,  with  joy  and  sorrow. 

He  immediately  entered  his  chamber,  to  consi¬ 
der  where  he  should  begin  his  circle  of  happiness. 
He  had  all  the  artists  of  delight  before  him,  but 
knew  not  whom  to  call,  since  he  could  not  enjoy 
one  but  by  delaying  the  performance  of  another. 
He  chose  and  rejected,  he  resolved  and  changed 
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hit  resolution,  till  Ills  faculties  were  haiassed  and 
Ilia  thoughts  confused  ;  then  returned  to  the  apart¬ 
ment  where  bis  presence  was  expected,  with  lan¬ 
guid  ejes  and  clouded  countenance,  and  spread  the 
infection  of  uneasiness  over  the  whole  assembly. 
He  observed  their  depression,  and  was  oftended, 
for  he  found  his  vexation  increased  by  those  whom 
he  expected  to  dissipate  and  relieve  it.  He  re¬ 
tired  again  to  his  private  chamber,  and  sought  for 
consolation  in  his  own  mind :  one  thought  flowed 
in  upon  another ;  a  long  succession  of  images 
seized  his  attention ;  the  moments  crept  imper¬ 
ceptibly  away  through  the  gloom  of  pensiveness, 
till  having  recovered  his  tranquillity,  he  lifted  up 
his  head  and  saw  the  lake  brightened  by  the  set¬ 
ting  sun.  “  Such,”  said  Seged,  sighing,  *'  is  the 
longest  day  of  human  existence ;  before  we  have 
learned  to  use  it,  we  And  it  at  an  end !” 

The  regret  which  he  felt  for  the  loss  of  so  great 
a  part  of  his  first  day,  took  from  him  all  disposi¬ 
tion  to  enjoy  the  evening ;  and,  after  having  endea¬ 
voured,  for  the  sake  of  his  attendants,  to  force  an 
air  of  gaiety,  and  excite  that  mirth  which  he  could 
not  share,  he  resolved  to  refer  his  hopes  to  the  next 
morning,  and  Iny  down  to  partake  with  the  slaves 
of  labour  and  poverty  the  blessing  of  sleep. 

He  rose  early  the  second  morning,  and  resolved 
now  to  be  happy.  He  therefore  fixed  upon  the  gate 
of  the  palace  an  edict,  importing,  that  whoever, 
during  nine  days,  should  appear  in  the  presence 
of  the  king  with  dejected  countenance,  or  utter 
any  expression  of  discontent  or  sorrow,  should  be 
driven  for  ever  from  the  palace  of  Dambea. 

This  edict  was  immediately  made  known  in  every 
chamber  of  the  court  and  bower  of  the  gardens. 
Mirth  was  frighted  away;  and  they  who 'were  be¬ 
fore  dancing  in  the  lawns,  or  singing  in  the  shades, 
were  at  once  engaged  in  the  care  of  regulating  their 
looks,  that  Seged  might  find  his  will  punctually 
obeyed,  and  see  none  among  them  liable  to  banish¬ 
ment. 

Seged  now  met  every  face  settled  in  a  smile;  but 
a  smile  that  betrayed  solicitude,  timidity,  and  con¬ 
straint.  He  accosted  his  favourites  with  familiarity 
and  softness;  but  they  durst  not  speak  without 
premeditation,  lest  they  should  be  convicted  of  dis¬ 
content  or  sorrow.  He  proposed  diversions,  to 
which  no  objection  was  made — because  objection 
would  have  implied  uneasiness ;  but  they  were  re¬ 
garded  with  indifl'erence  by  the  courtiers,  who  had 
no  other  desire  than  to  signalise  themselves  by 
clamorous  exultation.  He  olfered  various  topics 
of  conversation,  but  obtained  only  forced  jests  and 
laborious  laughter ;  and  after  many  attempts  to 
animate  his  train  to  confidence  and  alacrity,  was 
obliged  to  confess  to  himself  the  impotence  of  com¬ 
mand,  and  resign  another  day  to  grief  and  disap¬ 
pointment. 

He  at  last  relieved  his  companions  from  their 
terrors,  and  shut  hinuelf  up  in  bis  chamber  to 
ascertain,  by  different  measures,  the  felicity  of  the 
succeeding  days.  At  length  he  threw  himself  on 
the  bed,  and  closed  his  eyes ;  but  imagined,  in  his 
sleep,  that  his  palace  and  gardens  were  over¬ 
whelmed  by  an  inundation,  and  waked  with  all 
the  terrors  of  a  man  struggling  in  the  water.  He 
composed  himself  again  to  rest,  but  was  aflrighted 
by  an  imaginary  irruption  into  his  kingdom ;  and 
striving,  as  is  usual  in  dreams,  without  ability,  to 


move,  fancied  himself  betrayed  to  his  enemies,  and 
again  started  up  with  horror  and  indignation. 

It  was  now  day;  and  fear  was  so  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  on  his  mind,  that  be  could  sleep  no  more. 
He  rose,  but  his  thoughts  were  filled  with  the  deluge 
and  invasion ;  nor  was  he  able  to  disengage  hit 
attention,  or  mingle  with  vacancy  and  ease  in  any 
amusement.  At  length  his  perturbation  gave  way 
to  reason,  and  he  resolved  no  longer  to  be  harassed 
by  visionary  miseries;  but  before  this  resolution 
could  be  completed,  half  the  day  had  elapsed :  he 
felt  a  new  conviction  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
schemes,  and  could  not  forbear  to  bewail  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  that  being,  whose  quiet  was  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  vapours  of  the  fancy.  Having  been  first 
disturbed  by  a  dream,  he  afterwards  grieved  that  a 
dream  could  disturb  him.  He  at  last  discovered 
that  his  terrors  and  grief  were  equally  vain ;  and 
that  to  lose  the  present  in  lamenting  the  past,  was 
voluntarily  to  protract  a  melancholy  vision.  The 
third  day  was  now  declining,  and  Seged  again  re¬ 
solved  to  be  happy  on  the  morrow. 

On  the  fourth  morning  Seged  rose  early,  re¬ 
freshed  with  sleep,  vigorous  with  health,  and  eager 
with  expectation.  He  entered  the  garden,  attended 
by  the  princes  and  ladies  of  his  court ;  and  seeing 
nothing  about  him  but  airy  cheerfulness,  began  to 
say  to  his  heart,  “  This  day  shall  be  a  day  of  plea¬ 
sure.”  The  sun  played  upon  the  water,  the  birds 
warbled  in  the  groves,  and  the  gales  quivered 
among  the  branches.  He  roved  from  walk  to  walk 
as  chance  directed  him  ;  and  sometimes  listened  to 
the  songs,  sometimes  mingled  with  the  dancers, 
sometimes  let  loose  his  imagination  in  flights  of 
merriment,  and  sometimes  uttered  grave  reflec¬ 
tions  and  sententious  maxims,  and  feasted  on  the 
admiration  with  which  they  were  received. 

Tlius  the  day  rolled  on  without  any  accident  of 
vexation  or  intrusion  of  melancholy  thoughts.  All 
that  beheld  him  caught  gladness  from  Tiis  looks, 
and  the  sight  of  happiness  conferred  by  himself 
tilled  his  heart  with  satisfaction  ;  but  having  passed 
three  hours  in  this  harmless  luxury,  he  was  alarin- 
rd  on  a  sudden  by  a  universal  scream  among  the 
women,  and  turning  back,  saw  the  whole  assembly 
flying  in  confusion.  A  young  crocodile  had  risen 
out  of  the  lake,  and  was  ranging  the  garden  in 
wantonness  or  hunger.  Seged  beheld  him  with 
indignation,  as  a  disturber  of  his  felicity,  and 
chased  him  back  into  the  lake ;  but  could  not  per¬ 
suade  his  retinue  to  stay,  or  free  their  luarts  from 
the  terror  which  had  seized  upon  them.  The  prin¬ 
cesses  cncloied  themselves  in  the  palace,  and  could 
yet  scarcely  believe  themselves  in  safety.  Every 
attention  was  fixed  upon  the  late  danger  and  e.scai>e, 
and  no  mind  was  any  longer  at  leisure  for  gay 
sallies  or  careless  prattle. 

Seged  had  now  no  other  employment  than  to 
contemplate  the  innumerable  casualties  which  lie 
in  ambush  on  every  side  to  intercept  the  happiness 
of  man,  and  break  in  upon  the  hour  of  delight  and 
tranquillity.  He  had,  however,  the  consolation  of 
thinking,  that  he  had  not  been  now  disappointed 
by  his  own  fault ;  and  that  the  accident  which  had 
blasted  the  hopes  of  the  day,  tnight  easily  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  future  caution. 

That  he  might  provide  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
next  morning,  he  resolved  to  repeal  his  penal 
edict,  since  he  had  already  foutid  that  discontent 
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and  melancholy  were  not  to  be  frighted  away  by 
the  threata  of  authority,  and  that  pleasure  would 
only  reside  where  she  was  exempted  from  control. 
He  therefore  inrited  all  the  companions  of  his  re¬ 
treat  to  unbounded  pleasantry,  by  proposing  prizes 
for  those  who  should,  on  the  following  day,  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves  by  any  festive  performances; 
the  tables  of  the  antechamber  were  covered  with 
gold  and  pearls,  and  robes  and  garlands,  decreed 
the  rewards  of  those  who  could  refine  elegance  or 
heighten  pleasure. 

At  this  display  of  riches  every  eye  immediately 
sparkled,  and  every  tongue  was  busied  in  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  bounty  and  magnificence  of  the  emperor. 
But  when  Seged  entered,  in  hopes  of  uncommon 
entertainment  from  universal  emulation,  he  found 
that  any  passion  too  strongly  agitated  puts  an  end 
to  that  tranquillity  which  is  necessary  to  mirth,  and 
that  the  mind  that  is  to  be  moved  by  the  gentle 
ventilations  of  gaiety  must  be  first  smoothed  by  a 
total  calm.  Whatever  we  ardently  wish  to  gain, 
we  must  in  the  same  degree  be  afraid  to  lose,  and 
fear  and  pleasure  cannot  dwell  together. 

All  was  now  care  and  solicitude.  Nothing  was 
dune  or  spoken  but  with  so  visible  an  endeavour 
at  perfection  as  always  failed  to  delight,  though  it 
sometimes  forced  admiration ;  and  Seged  could 
not  but  observe  with  sorrow  that  his  prizes  had 
more  influence  than  himself.  As  the  evening  ap¬ 
proached,  the  contest  grew  more  earnest,  and  those 
who  were  forced  to  allow  themselves  excelled  be¬ 
gan  to  discover  the  malignity  of  defeat,  first  by 
angry  glances,  and  at  last  by  contemptuous  mur¬ 
murs.  Seged  likewise  shared  the  anxiety  of  the 
day;  for  considering  Himself  as  obliged  to  distri¬ 
bute  with  exact  justice  the  prizes  which  had  been 
so  zealously  sought,  he  durst  never  remit  his  at¬ 
tention,  but  passed  his  time  upon  the  rack  of  doubt 
in  balancing  ditferent  kinds  of  merit,  and  adjusting 
the  claims  of  ail  the  competitors. 

At  last,  knowing  that  no  exactness  could  satisfy 
those  whose  hopes  he  should  disappoint,  and  think¬ 
ing  that  on  a  day  set  apart  for  happiness,  it  would 
be  cruel  to  oppress  any  heart  with  sorrow,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  all  had  ])lrased  him  alike,  and  dismissed 
all  with  presents  of  equal  value. 

Seged  soon  saw  that  his  caution  had  not  been 
able  to  avoid  olfence.  They  who  had  believed 
themselves  secure  of  the  highest  prizes  were  not 
pleased  to  be  levelled  with  the  crowd ;  and  though, 
by  the  liberality  of  the  king,  they  received  more  ; 
than  his  promise  had  entitled  them  to  expect,  they 
departed  unsatisfied,  because  they  were  honoured 
with  no  distinction,  and  wanted  an  opportunity  to 
triumph  in  the  mortification  of  their  opponents. 

“  Behold  here,”  said  Seged,  the  condition  of 
him  who  places  his  happiness  in  the  happiness  of 
others.”  lie  then  retired  to  meditate ;  and  while 
the  courtiers  were  repining  at  his  distributions, 
saw  the  fifth  sun  go  down  in  discontent. 

The  next  dawn  renewed  his  resolution  to  be 
happy.  Hut  having  learned  how  little  he  could 
etl'ect  by  settled  schemes  or  preparatory  measures, 
he  thought  it  best  to  give  up  one  day  entirely  to 
chance,  and  left  every  one  to  please  and  be  pleased 
his  own  way. 

This  relaxation  of  regularity  diflused  a  general 
ccmplaisaiicc  through  the  whole  court,  and  the  i 
emperor  imagined  that  he  bad  at  last  found  the 


secret  of  obtaining  an  interval  of  felicity.  But  as 
he  was  roving  in  this  careless  assembly  with  equal 
carelessness,  he  overheard  one  of  his  courtiers  in 
a  close  arbour  murmuring  alone :  ”  What  merit 
has  Seged  above  us,  that  we  should  thus  fear  and 
obey  him, — a  man,  whom,  whatever  he  may  have 
formerly  performed,  his  luxury  now  shews  to  have 
the  same  weakness  with  ourselves  ?”  This  charge 
affected  him  the  more  as  it  was  uttered  by  one 
whom  he  had  always  observed  among  the  most 
abject  of  his  flatterers.  At  first  his  indignation 
prompted  him  to  severity ;  but  reflecting  that  what 
was  spoken  without  intention  to  be  heard  was  to 
be  considered  as  only  thought,  and  was  perhaps 
but  the  sudden  burst  of  casual  and  temporary  vex¬ 
ation,  he  invented  some  decent  pretence  to  send 
him  away,  that  his  retreat  might  not  be  tainted 
with  the  breath  of  envy ;  and  after  the  struggle  of 
deliberation  was  past,  and  all  desire  of  revenge  ut¬ 
terly  suppressed,  passed  the  evening  not  only  with 
tranquillity,  but  triumph,  though  none  but  himself 
was  conscious  of  the  victory. 

The  remembrance  of  this  clemency  cheered  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  day,  and  nothing  hap¬ 
pened  to  disturb  the  pleasure  of  Seged,  till  looking 
on  the  tree  that  shaded  him,  he  recollected  that 
under  a  tree  of  the  same  kind  he  had  passed  the 
night  after  his  defeat  in  the  kingdom  of  Goiaraa. 
The  reflection  on  his  loss,  his  dishonour,  and  the 
miseries  which  his  subjects  suffered  from  the  in¬ 
vader,  filled  him  with  sadness.  At  last  he  shook 
ofl'the  weight  of  sorrow,  and  began  to  solace  him¬ 
self  with  his  usual  pleasures,  when  his  tranquillity 
was  again  disturbed  by  jealousies  which  the  late 
contest  for  the  prizes  had  produced,  and  which, 
having  in  vain  tried  to  pacify  them  by  persuasion, 
he  was  forced  to  silence  by  command. 

On  the  eighth  morning  Seged  was  awakened 
early  by  an  unusual  hurry  in  the  apartments ;  and 
inquiring  the  cause,  was  told  that  the  princess 
Balkis  was  seized  with  sickness.  He  rose,  and 
calling  the  physicians,  found  that  they  had  little 
hope  of  her  recovery.  Here  was  an  end  of  jollity  : 
all  his  thoughts  were  now  upon  his  daughter,  whose 
eyes  he  closed  on  the  tenth  day. 

Such  were  the  days  which  Seged  of  Ethiopia  had 
appropriated  to  a  short  respiration  from  the  fatigues 
of  war  and  the  cares  of  government.  This  narra¬ 
tive  he  has  bequeathed  to  future  generations,  that 
no  man  hereafter  may  presume  to  say,  “  This  day 
shall  be  a  day  of  happiness.” 

JOHNSON. 


FABLES  FROM  THE  LATIN. 

OUIDO,  THE  PERFECT  SERVANT. 

There  was  once  a  great  emperor  of  Rome  named 
Valerius,  who  would  that  every  man,  according  to 
his  wishes,  should  serve  him;  so  he  commanded 
that  whosoever  should  strike  three  times  on  the 
gate  of  his  palace,  should  be  admitted  to  do  him 
service.  In  the  emperor’s  kingdom  was  also  a 
poor  man  named  Guido,  who,  when  he  heard  of 
his  lord's  commands,  thus  spake  with  himself : 
”  Now  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  lowly  bern ;  is  it 
not  better  to  live  and  serve,  than  to  starve  and 
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be  free?”  So  he  went  to  the  king’s  gate,  and  < 
knocked  three  knocks;  and  lo,  it  was  opened  to  I 
him,  according  as  it  had  been  said;  and  he  was  ^ 
brought  before  the  emperor.  | 

“What  seek  you,  friend?”  asked  Valerius,  as 
Guido  bowed  before  him. 

“  To  serve  my  king,”  was  Guido’s  reply. 

“  What  service  can  you  perform  for  me  ?”  re¬ 
joined  the  emperor. 

“Six  services  can  I  perform,  O  king:  as  your 
body-guard,  I  can  prepare  your  bed  and  your  food, 
and  attend  your  chamber.  I  can  sleep  when  others 
watch,  and  watch  while  others  sleep.  As  your  cup¬ 
bearer,  1  can  drink  good  wine,  and  tell  whether  it  be 
so  or  not.  I  can  summon  the  guests  to  niy  mas¬ 
ter’s  banquet,  to  his  great  honour  and  benefit.  1 
can  kindle  a  fire  which  shall  warm  all  that  seek 
it,  and  yet  not  smoke.  And  1  can  shew  the  way 
to  the  Holy  Land,  to  the  health  of  such  as  shall  go 
ijiither.” 

“  By  my  truth,”  rejoined  the  emperor,  “  these 
are  great  things  that  thou  dost  promise.  See  that 
thou  do  them.  Each  for  one  year.  Serve  me  first 
as  my  body-guard.” 

Guido  was  content  to  obey  the  emperor;  and  he 
prepared  to  perform  his  duties  as  his  body-guard. 
Every  night  he  made  ready  the  emperor’s  bed, 
and  prepared  his  apparel.  Every  night  he  lay 
before  the  emperor’s  chamber-door,  armed  at  all 
points;  whilst  by  his  side  watched  a  faithful  dog 
to  warn  him  of  the  approach  of  danger.  In  every 
thing  did  he  minister  so  faithfully  to  his  lord,  that 
the  emperor  was  well  pleased  with  him,  and,  after 
his  first  year,  made  him  seneschal  of  his  castle  and 
steward  of  his  household.  Then  did  Guido  com¬ 
mence  his  labours  in  his  second  office.  During 
the  entire  summer  he  gathered  large  stores  of 
every  thing  needful  into  the  castle,  and  collected 
much  provision  at  little  cost,  by  carefully  watching 
his  opportunities.  Anon  came  on  the  winter,  and 
when  those  who  had  slept  during  the  times  of 
plenty  began  to  labour  and  lay  up  in  their  store¬ 
houses,  Guido  remained  at  ease,  and  completed  his 
second  year’s  service  with  credit  to  himself. 

And  now  the  third  year  of  Guido’s  service  came 
on;  and  the  emperor  called  for  his  chief  butler, 
and  said,  “  Mix  in  a  cup  good  wine,  must,  and 
vinegar,  and  give  it  to  Guido  to  drink ;  that  we 
may  know  how  he  doth  taste  good  drink,  and  what 
he  knoweth  of  its  qualities.” 

So  the  butler  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  gave  the 
cup  to  Guido,  who,  when  he  had  tasted  of  it,  said, 

“  Of  a  truth  it  was  good,  it  is  good,  and  it  will  be 
good.”  And  when  the  emperor  asked  him  how 
these  things  could  be,  he  said,  “  The  vinegar  was 
good,  the  old  wine  is  good,  and  the  must  will  be 
good  when  it  is  older.”  So  the  emperor  saw  that 
be  had  answered  rightly  and  discreetly  of  the  mix¬ 


ture,  which  he  knew  not  of  before.  “  Go,  there¬ 
fore,”  said  Valerius,  “  through  my  country,  and 
invite  my  friends  to  a  banquet  at  the  festival  of 
Christmas  now  at  hand ;”  and  Guido  bowed  assent, 
and  departed  on  his  way. 

But  Guido  did  not  execute  his  lord’s  commands, 
— going  not  unto  his  friends,  but  unto  his  enemies. 
So  that  when  the  emperor  descended  into  his  ban¬ 
quet-hall,  his  heart  was  troubled  ;  for  his  enemies 
sat  round  his  table,  and  there  was  not  a  friend 
among  them.  So  he  called  Guido,  and  spake  an¬ 
grily  to  him. 

I  “  How,  sir !  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  thou 
knewest  whom  to  invite  to  my  banquet  ?” 

And  Guido  said,  “  Of  a  surety,  my  lord.” 

“Did  not  I  bid  thee  invite  my  friends?  and  how, 
then,  hast  thou  summoned  all  mine  enemies?” 

And  Guido  said,  “  .May  thy  servant  speak  ?” 

So  the  emperor  said,  “  Speak  on.” 

And  the  servant  said,  “  My  lord,  there  is  no 
season  or  time  that  thy  friends  may  not  visit  thee, 
and  be  received  with  pleasure  and  honour  ;  but  it 
is  not  so  with  thine  enemies.  Then  I  said  to  my¬ 
self,  ‘Conciliation  and  kindness  would  go  far  to 
convert  enemies  into  friends.’  ” 

Now  it  turned  out  as  Guido  hoped  ;  for  ere  the 
feast  was  ended,  the  king  and  his  enemies  were 
reconciled  to  each  other,  and  became  friends  even 
unto  the  end  of  their  days.  So  the  t  mperor  calltd 
Guido,  and  said,  “  With  God’s  blessing,  thy  design 
has  prospered.  Come  now,  make  for  my  recon¬ 
ciled  enemies  and  me  a  fire  that  shall  burn  without 
smoke.” 

And  Guido  answered,  “  It  shall  be  done  as  thou 
j  hast  required,  O  king.” 

So  he  sent  and  gathered  much  green  wood,  and 
dried  it  in  the  sun  until  it  was  quite  dry,  and 
therewith  made  a  fire  that  did  cast  out  much  heat, 
and  yet  did  not  smoke.  So  that  the  emperor  and 
I  his  friends  rejoiced  greatly  therein.  And  so  it  was 
I  when  the  emperor  saw  how  well  Guido  had  per- 
'  formed  his  five  ministries,  he  bade  him  execute 
I  his  sixth  service  —  that  he  might  attain  to  great 
j  honour  in  his  kingdom. 

I  “  My  lord,”  said  Guido,  “  he  that  would  know 
the  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  must  follow  me  to  the 
sea-shore.” 

So  a  proclamation  went  forth  from  the  king  to 
that  efiect ;  and  great  multitudes  of  men  and  wu- 
men  flocked  to  the  sea-shore  after  Guido.  When 
the  people  were  come,  Guido  said,  “  My  friends, 
do  ye  see  in  the  ocean  the  things  that  I  see  t" 

And  the  people  answered,  “  We  know  not.” 

“  See  ye  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  a  huge  rock  ?' 

And  the  people  answered,  “  It  is  even  so.  Why 
ask  you  this  of  us  I” 

“  Know  ye  all,”  replied  Guido,  “  that  on  that 
rock  liveth  a  bird,  that  sitteth  continually  on  her 
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nest,  in  which  are  seven  eggs.  While  she  so  sit* 
teth,  behold  tlie  sea  is  culm,  and  men  may  pass  to 
and  fro  over  the  wide  waters  in  safety.  But  when 
she  doth  quit  her  nest,  the  winds  blow  and  the 
waves  rise,  and  many  perish  on  the  waters.” 

Then  said  the  people,  ”  How  slnall  we  know 
when  this  bird  quitteth  her  nest?” 

And  Gnido  answered,  “She  sitteth  always,  un¬ 
less  a  sudden  emergency  happen  j  and  then  when 
she  is  away,  there  conieth  another  bird,  great  and 
strong,  that  dehleih  her  nest  and  breakeih  her 
seven  eggs,  which,  when  the  first  bird  seeth,  she 
flieth  aw.ay,  and  the  winds  and  storms  arise ;  then 
must  the  shipman  remain  in  port.” 

Then  said  the  people,  “  .Master,  how  may  we 
prevent  these  things,  atid  defend  the  bird  and  her 
nest  from  her  enemy  ?” 

And  Guido  said,  ”  The  enemy  hateth  the  blood 
of  the  lamb,  and  cannot  come  where  that  is. 
Sprinkle,  therefore,  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
nest  with  this  blood ;  and  so  long  as  one  drop  re- 
maineth,  the  friendly  bird  will  sit  in  peace,  and 
the  waves  will  not  rage  and  swell,  and  there  shall 
be  safety  on  the  waters  of  the  sea.” 

And  the  people  did  as  Guido  said.  They  took 
the  blood  of  a  lamb,  and  sprinkled  the  nest  and 
the  rock  therewith.  Then  passed  the  emperor  and 
all  his  people  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  returned  in 
peace  and  safety.  And  the  emperor  did  as  he  had 
promised  unto  Guido,  and  rewarded  the  perfect 
servant  with  great  riches,  promoting  him  to  high 
honour  among  the  people. 

T/ie  Moral. 

“  My  friends,”  saith  the  wise  man,  “  the  great 
emperor  is  our  Father  in  heaven ;  the  three  blows 
on  his  gale  are  prayer,  self-denial,  charity;  by 
these  three  any  one  may  become  his  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  Guido  is  a  poor  Christian,  by  baptism  made 
his  servant  His  first  service  is,  to  serve  his  God, 
and  to  prepare  the  heart  for  virtue.  His  second 
duty  is  to  watch ;  ‘  for  he  knoweth  not  the  day 
nor  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  man  cometh.’  His 
third  task  is,  to  taste  of  repentance,  which  was 
good  to  the  saints  who  are  departed,  is  good  to 
such  of  us  as  it  brings  to  salvation,  and  will  be 
good  to  all  in  the  last  day.  The  fourth  duty  is,  to 
invite  Christ’s  enemies  to  bo  his  friends,  and  to 
come  to  the  banquet  of  his  love;  fur  he  ‘came 
not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent¬ 
ance.’  The  lire  that  burnetii  without  smoke,  is 
the  lire  of  charity,  which  burnetii  free  of  all  ill 
will  and  bad  feeling.  The  way  to  the  Holy  Land, 
is  our  course  heavenward.  We  are  to  sail  over 
our  sea,  the  world ;  in  the  midst  of  which  standeth 
our  rock,  even  our  heart,  on  which  the  holy  hird 
of  God's  Spirit  resteth.  The  seven  eggs  are  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit.  When  the  Spirit  leaves  us,  the 


devil  liasteth  to  defile  our  hearts ;  but  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb  which  was  slain  for  us,  even  our  Saviour, 
will  ward  off  the  attack  of  our  enemy,  so  long  as 
we  are  sprinkled  therewith.” 


THE  BISHOP  OF  E.XETER  ON  THE 
SERVICES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  churchwardens  of  Falmouth  having  complained 
to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  of  the  restoration  of  several 
obsolete  rubrics  by  the  rector,  his  lordship  replied 
in  the  following  excellent  letter : 

BUhopstowe,  Torquay,  June  30, 1843. 

Gentlemen, — I  yesterday  received  a  packet, 
containing  a  letter  from  you,  a  copy  of  resolutions 
passed  at  a  meeting  convened  by  you,  and  a  me¬ 
morial  numerously  signed  by  persons  calling  them¬ 
selves  “the  congregation  of  the  parish  church  of 
Falmouth,”  which  memorial  states,  that  “  within 
the  last  twelve  months  various  alterations  have 
been  introduced  in  the  mode  of  celebrating  service 
in  their  church,  which,  in  their  opinion,  in  a  great 
measure,  destroy  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  spi¬ 
ritual  character  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  as¬ 
similate  the  ceremonies  of  our  Church  to  those  of 
the  Romish  hierarchy.”  The  memorialists  there¬ 
fore  pray  that  I  will  “  examine  into  those  recent 
changes,  and  issue  such  directions  as  shall  induce 
the  rector  to  restore  the  services  to  what  they  were 
before  he  commenced  his  ministry  among  them.” 

The  memorial  states  no  particulars  of  the  changes 
into  which  it  prays  me  to  examine.  But  the  reso¬ 
lutions  enumerate  certain  matters,  designating  them 
as  “  grievances,”  into  which  I  proceed,  as  request¬ 
ed,  “  to  examine.” 

They  are  as  follows : — 

1.  “  The  chanting  of  ‘Amen,’ — of  the  ‘  Psalter,’ 
— of  the  ‘  Creeds.’  ” 

2.  “  The  repeated  bowings  to  the  altar.” 

3.  “The  display  of  sacramental  plate  thereon.” 

Uf  the  first  of  these  things,  the  chanting,  one 

of  the  resolutions  states,  that  it  “  has  rendered  the 
Psalter  and  the  Creeds  almost  unintelligible  to  the 
congregation,”  that  is,  to  the  memorialists,  “and 
especially  to  the  poorer  and  juvenile  members 
thereof.” 

Now  this  is  to  me,  I  frankly  avow,  very  surpris¬ 
ing.  Psalms  are  spiritual  songs,  and  therefore  it 
surely  is  tit  that  they  be  su«g,  or  chanted,  which  I 
need  not  say  is  only  a  simpler  mode  of  singing,  and 
in  which  even  those  who  have  no  skill  in  music 
may  join.  The  Psalm  which  precedes  the  rest  in 
morning  prayer  commences,  as  the  memorialists 
well  know,  with  the  words,  “  O  come  let  us  sivg 
unto  the  Lord.”  The  Apostle  Paul  had  no  appre¬ 
hension  that  singing  made  the  matter  sung  unin¬ 
telligible  ;  for  after  saying  to  the  Colossians,  “  Let 
the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wis¬ 
dom,”  he  immediately  adds,  as  a  mode  of  effecting 
this,  “  teaching  and  admonishing  one  another  in 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  with 
grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord.”  Accordingly, 
the  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  earliest  and  purest 
ages,  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  what  the  Apostle 
enjoined ;  the  singing  of  psalms,  especially  the 
Psalms  of  David  and  the  other  inspired  psalmists, 
was  always  a  large  portion  of  the  worship  of  God. 
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Our  own  Church  at  the  Reformation  followed  the 
course  presented  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  pursued 
by  the  primitive  Church,  without  being  afraid  of 
doing  this  because  it  was  also  done  at  Rome.  Nor 
did  the  apprehension  of  thus  making  “  this  part  of 
the  service  unintelligible"  ever  occur  to  them. 
For  in  prefixing  the  rubrical  directions  for  the 
performance  of  this  part,  they  expressly  say,  *'  these 
shall  be  said  or  sung."  Now  what  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
and  other  martyred  fathers  of  the  Reformation  who 
composed  our  Liturgy,  permitted  in  plain  terms, 
and  sanctioned  by  their  practice,  I  can  hardly  he 
expected  to  forbid,  as  rendering  the  service  “  un¬ 
intelligible."  If,  indeed,  the  congregation  at  Fal¬ 
mouth,  differing  herein  from  the  congregations  in 
other  towns  not  superior  to  it  in  intellectual  ad¬ 
vancement  or  general  refinement,  happens,  from 
whatever  cause,  to  dislike  chanting,  and  will  be 
content  to  ask  their  rector  to  gratify  them  by  dis¬ 
continuing  it,  and  shall  do  this  in  a  tone  of  ordi¬ 
nary  courtesy  and  kindness,  1  cannot  doubt  that 
he  will  most  readily  comply.  If  he  will  nut  (which 
1  do  not  anticipate  as  possible),  they  may  then 
very  reasonably  call  on  me  to  interjiose. 

Under  this  head  of  Chanting,"  1  had  almost 
forgotten  to  notice  "Creeds"  (I  do  not  forget,  but 
absolutely  refuse  to  notice  the  "  Amen").  Now 
the  creeds  are  already  fully  understood,  or  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  understood,  by  those  who  recite  them, 
whetlier  they  be  said  or  sung.  The  chanting  of 
creeds,  therefore,  cannot  reasonably  be  an  objec¬ 
tion  as  "  rendering  that  part  of  the  service  unin¬ 
telligible."  I  turn  to  other  matters. 

2.  The  next  is  the  frequent  "  bowings  to  the 
altar."  These  bowings  mayor  may  not  be  proper; 
and  you  give  me  no  intimation  whatever  which 
may  assist  me  in  discovering  in  which  description 
they  are  to  be  placed. 

They  may  Im  merely  those  bowings  which  are 
commanded  by  the  IKth  Canon  of  1U03,  which 
command,  with  the  annexed  reason,  I  here  subjoin 
for  the  edification  of  yourselves  and  of  the  other 
memorialists. 

“  When  in  time  of  Divine  service  the  Ixird  Jesus 
shall  be  mentioned,  due  and  lowly  reverence  shall 
be  done  by  all  persons  present,  as  it  hath  been  ac¬ 
customed  ;  testifying  by  these  outward  ceremonies 
and  gestures  their  inward  humility,  Christian  reso¬ 
lution,  and  our  acknowledgment  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  true  and  eternal  Sun  of  God,  is 
the  only  Saviour  of  the  world ;  in  whom  alone  all 
the  mercies,  graces,  and  promises  of  God  to  man¬ 
kind  for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  are  fully  and 
wholly  comprised." 

That  the  reverence  here  enjoined  was  indeed 
accustomed,  is  manifest  from  the  ><2d  of  the  in¬ 
junctions  of  (Jueen  Elizabeth  in  the  first  year  of 
her  reign  (which  injunctions  were  subsequently 
recognised  in  an  Act  of  Parliament).  “  That  when¬ 
soever  the  name  of  Jesus  shall  be  in  any  lesson, 
sermon,  or  otherwise  in  the  church  pronounced, 
due  reverence  be  made  of  all  persons  young  and 
old,  with  lowliness  of  courtesy  as  thereunto  doth 
necessarily  belong,  and  hereunto  hath  been  accus¬ 
tomed." 

Need  I  remind  you  of  a  higher  authority  than 
kings  or  queens,  acts  of  parliament,  or  canons  of 
synods — the  hallowed  usage  of  even  the  Word  of 
God  itself!  "lie  became  obedient  unto  death. 


even  the  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore  God  hath 
highly  exalted  Him,  and  given  Him  a  name  whicli 
is  above  every  name  ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  shall  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth."  Now, 
if  such  be  the  "bowings”  of  which  the  memorialists 
complain,  as  destroying  the  beautiful  simplicity  and 
spiritual  character  of  the  reformed  religion,  and 
assimilating  our  services  to  those  of  Rome,  I,  as 
their  bishop,  am  bound  to  deplore,  and  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  remove,  their  unhappy  blindness. 

Again,  "the  bowings  to  the  altar"  may  be  the  : 
bowings  recommended  in  the  seventh  canon  of  the 
Synod  of  l(i40,  which  says  that,  "whereas  the 
church  is  the  house  of  God,  dedicated  to  His  holy 
worship,  and  therefore  ought  to  mind  us  both  of  the  ! 
greatness  and  goodness  of  his  divine  Majesty;  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  the  acknowledgment  thereof,  nut  only 
inwardly  in  our  hearts,  but  also  outwardly  in  out 
Itodiee,  must  needs  be  pious  in  itself,  protiiable 
unto  us,  and  edifying  unto  others.  We  therefore 
think  it  very  meet  and  behoveful,  and  heartily  ' 
commend  it  to  all  good  and  wcll-nffccted  people, 
members  of  this  Church,  that  they  be  ready  to  ten¬ 
der  unto  the  Lord  the  said  acknowledgment,  by  ^ 
doing  reverence  and  obeisance,  both  at  their  com-  ^ 
ing  in  and  going  out  of  the  said  churches,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  ancient  custom  of  the  primitive 
Church  at  the  present  time,  and  of  this  Church  also 
for  many  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabetb. 

The  reviving,  therefore,  of  this  ancient  and  laud-  I 
able  custom  we  heartily  commend  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  people;  not  with  any  intention 
to  exhibit  any  religious  worship  to  the  communion-  , 
table,  the  east,  or  the  church,  or  any  thing  therein 
contained,  in  so  doing,  but  only  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  God's  majesty,  and  to  give  Him  alone  that 
honour  and  glory  that  is  due  unto  Him,  and  no 
otherwise.” 

Now,  if  "the  bowings  to  the  altar,”  enumerated 
among  your  "grievances"  be  of  this  kind,  1  must 
decline  issuing  any  directions  to  the  rector  which 
may  induce  him  to  discontinue  them.  I  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  attempts  to  impose  them  as  duties 
on  his  people.  He  performs  them,  it  seems,  him¬ 
self,  thereby  exercising  his  Christian  liberty,  with 
which  I  have  no  right  nor  inclination  to  interfere.  < 

I  do  not,  indeed,  practise  this  obeisance  myself 
"  in  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  church  ;"  but  I 
respect  the  freedom  of  others,  and  I  from  my  heart 
subscribe  to  the  wise  and  charitable  langitage  with 
which  the  canon  last  cited  by  me  concludes — "in 
the  practice  or  omission  of  this  rite,  we  desire  that 
the  rule  of  charity  prescribed  by  the  apostle  may 
be  observed — which  is,  that  they  which  use  this 
rite  despise  not  them  which  use  it  not ;  and  that 
they  who  use  it  not  condemn  not  those  who  use  it.” 

1  have  thus  noticed  the  only  “  bowing  to  the  altar” 
of  which  1  have  ever  heard  as  practised  by  any 
minister  or  member  of  our  Church  ;  of  these,  one 
it  is  the  duty  of  your  rector  to  perform,  the  other  I 
is  recommended  to  him  by  one  of  the  canons.  If  j 
he  practise  any  others,  and  if  you  offer  any  proof 
that  they  are  of  an  improper  character,  I  shall  give 
to  that  proof  my  best  attention.  Rut,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  testimony,  and  even  of  direct  allega¬ 
tion,  that  your  rector's  "  bowings"  are  thus  iin-  . 
proper,  I  must  decline  c.alling  on  him  even  to  ex¬ 
plain  them.  I 
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3.  There  reinaiiii  the  third  and  last  of  your 
“  grievances” — of  the  matters  which  you,  and  the 
other  persons  who  passed  the  resolutions  which  you 
have  transmitted  to  me,  have  the  confidence  to 
characterise  ns  “  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our 
reformed  religion,  and  distressing  to  the  consci¬ 
ences  of  the  congregation." 

It  is  “  the  display  of  the  sacramental  plate"  on 
the  Lord’s  table,  at  times  ( I  suppose,  though  you 
do  not  state  it)  when  the  holy  communion  is  not 
celebrated. 

If  this  harmless,  customary,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
seemly  usage — the  exhibition  of  the  sacramental 
plate  to  decorate  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  to  tes¬ 
tify  man’s  wish  to  honour  God’s  service  with  the 
choicest  of  his  substance,  had  been  deliberately 
thus  characterised  by  some  hundreds  of  persons, 
it  would  be  most  painful  to  contemplate.  But  1 
am  not  so  unjust,  so  uncharitable,  or  so  blind,  as  to 
believe  that  words  so  palpably  extravagant,  and 
even  inapplicable,  have  been  deliberately  adopted 
by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
resolutions,  or  subscribed  to  the  memorial.  1 
would  willingly  hope,  if  it  were  possible,  that  they 
bad  been  deliberately  used  by  none,  that  they  were 
hastily  and  thoughtlessly  perused  as  well  as  sub¬ 
scribed.  But  glaring  facts  forbid  me  to  entertain 
this  hope.  The  bustle  of  long  preparation,  the 
parading  of  the  whole  procedure  in  requisition, 
placards,  and  newspapers,  force  upon  me  the  pain¬ 
ful  conviction,  that  there  are  at  Falmouth  persons 
so  dead  to  the  feelings  which  ought  to  warm  and 
soften  the  heart  of  every  one  that  “  nameth  the 
name  of  Christ,’’  as  to  labour  to  call  down  public 
obloquy  on  a  minister  of  God — their  own  minister 
— by  the  use  of  words  which  charity  itself  cannot 
believe  them  sincere  in  using  on  the  occasion  to 
which  they  applied  them.  “  The  display  of  the 
sacramental  plate”  on  the  Lord’s  table — a  display 
which  is  made  almost  in  every  church  where  the 
plate  is  worthy  of  being  displayed — may,  it  seems, 
be  described  at  Falmouth  as  “  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  our  reformed  religion,  and  distress¬ 
ing  to  the  consciences  of  the  congregation.”  Cer¬ 
tain  of  the  professing  Christians  and  members  of 
the  Church  in  that  town  have,  after  much  preme¬ 
ditation,  solemnly  declared  this ;  and  hundreds  of 
others  have,  ignorantly  and  heedlessly,  subscribed 
to  it. 

As  their  Bishop,  I  dare  not  forbear  telling  them 
all  that  they  have  all  grievously  sinned,  although 
doubtless  in  diflerent  measures,  in  what  they  have 
thus  done.  Heedicssness  can  little  extenuate  in  so 
plain  a  case,  though  malignity  may  have  much  ag¬ 
gravated  the  sinfulness  which  belongs  to  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  itself.  May  God  give  them  grace  to  see 
and  deplore  their  sin  1  Of  one  thing  they  may  be 
sure,  that  they  will  not  have  seen — much  less  de¬ 
plored  and  repented  it,  as  they  ought — till  they  re¬ 
cognise  the  sacred  tie  which  binds  them  to  their 
minister.  If  there  be  truth  in  God’s  word,  "  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  him  an  overseer  over  them 
to  feed  the  Church  of  God”  (Acts  xxii.  28),  they 
are  hound  to  “  know  him  as  over  them  in  the  Lord, 
and  to  esteem  him  very  highly  in  love  for  his  work’s 
sake”  (1  Thess.  v.  I’i,  13).  He  may  have,  and  doubt¬ 
less  he  has,  as  every  one  of  us  has,  many  faults. 
He  may  have  acted  on  several  occasions,  as  every 
one  of  us  is  liable  to  act,  with  imprudence,  rash¬ 


ness,  want  of  due  consideration  for  the  feelings  or 
prejudices  of  others.  He  may  even  have  exhibited 
these  qualities  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  (I 
know  not  that  he  has — certainly  nothing  brought  to 
my  notice  on  this  occasion  proves  to  me  that  he  has). 
But  he  cannot  have  so  conducted  himself  as  to  jus¬ 
tify  or  to  excuse  the  conduct  which  he  has  experi¬ 
enced  from  those  who  have  borne  any  part  in  the 
transactions  which  I  have  been  compelled  thus  to 
deal  with.  He  is  on  the  point  of  quitting  his  house 
and  his  parish,  in  search  of  bodily  health  to  her  who 
is  most  dear  to  him.  For  God’s  sake,  for  Christ’s 
sake,  for  your  own  souls’  sake — if  you  know  what 
Christian  love  is — let  not  the  pain  of  his  absence 
for  so  afflicting  a  cause  be  embittered  by  the  recol¬ 
lection  that  in  his  last  lingering  sojourn  at  Fal¬ 
mouth  he  was  insulted,  cruelly  persecuted,  foully 
maligned  by  those  who  ought  to  honour  him  as  a 
father,  while  they  mourn  for  him  as  a  brother. 

I  will  say  no  more ;  I  have  said  enough  to  those 
who  have  hearts  to  feel,  or  consciences  to  bleed. 
May  God,  in  his  mercy,  pardon  and  finally  accept 
us  all,  for  his  dear  Son’s  sake  !  May  he  hear  and 
grant  this,  the  humble  and  fervent  prayer  of  one 
who  is  too  conscious  of  his  own  manifold  unworthi¬ 
ness  to  dwell  unnecessarily  on  the  faults  of  others. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  the  sincerest  wishes  for  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  good  of  yourselves,  and  of 
all  who  joined  you  in  addressing  me,  your  faithful 
friend  and  servant,  H.  Exeter. 

The  Churchwardens  of  Falmouth. 

THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 

“We  hear  a  great  deal  in  the  present  day  upon 
the  subject  of  the  feudal  system.  It  has  keen 
recently  said,  by  a  person  of  some  notoriety,  that 
England  was  the  victim  of  the  feudal  system ;  and 
we  have  all  heard  how  he  has  spoken  of  the  bar¬ 
barism  of  the  feudal  system,  and  of  the  barbarous 
relics  of  the  feudal  system.  Now,  if  we  have  any 
relics  of  the  feudal  system,  I  regret  that  not  more 
of  it  is  remaining.  Think  one  moment;  and  it  is 
well  you  should  be  reminded  of  what  this  is,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  phrase  more  glibly  used  in  the 
present  day  than  ‘  the  barbarism  of  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem.’  Now,  what  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  feudal  system,  gentlemen  1  It  is,  that  the  te¬ 
nure  of  all  property  shall  be  the  performance  of 
duty.  Why,  when  the  Conqueror  carved  out  parts 
of  the  land,  and  introduced  the  feudal  system,  he 
said  to  the  party,  ‘  You  shall  have  that  estate,  but 
you  shall  do  something  for  it;  you  shall  feed  the 
poor,  you  shall  endow  the  Church,  you  shall  defend 
the  land  in  time  of  war,  and  you  shall  execute  jus¬ 
tice  and  maintain  truth  to  the  poor  for  nothing.’ 
It  is  very  well  to  talk  of  the  *  barbarism  of  the 
feudal  system,’  and  to  tell  us  that,  in  those  days 
when  it  flourislied,  a  great  variety  of  gross  and  gro¬ 
tesque  circumstances  snd  great  miseries  occurred  ; 
but  these  were  not  the  result  of  the  feudal  system, 
they  were  the  result  of  the  barbarism  of  the  age. 
They  existed  not  from  the  feudal  system,  but  in 
spite  of  the  feudal  system.  The  principle  of  the 
feudal  system,  the  principle  which  was  practically 
operated  upon,  was  the  noblest  principle,  the 
grandest,  the  most  magniticent  and  benevolent  that 
I  was  ever  conceived  by  sage  or  ever  practised  by 
patriot.  Why,  when  i  bear  a  political  economist, 
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or  an  anti>com-law  leaguer,  or  lome  conceited 
liberal  reriewer,  come  forwa^  and  tell  ua,  as  a 
grand  discovery  of  modem  science,  twitting  and 
taunting,  perhaps,  some  unhappy  squire,  who  can¬ 
not  respond  to  the  alleged  discovery, — when  1  hear 
them  say,  as  the  great  discovery  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence,  that  ‘property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights,’  my  answer  is,  that  that  is  but  a  feeble  pla¬ 
giarism  of  the  very  principle  of  that  feudal  system 
which  you  are  always  reviling.  Let  me  next  tell 
those  gentlemen  who  are  so  fond  of  telling  us  that 
property  has  iu  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  that 
labour  also  has  its  rights  as  well  as  its  duties.  And 
when  I  see  masses  of  property  raised  in  this  coun¬ 
try  which  do  not  recognise  that  principle — when  I 
find  men  making  fortunes  by  a  method  which  per¬ 
mits  them  (being  often  in  a  very  few  brief  years) 
to  purchase  the  lands  of  the  old  territorial  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  the  country,  1  cannot  help  remembering 
that  those  millions  are  accumulated  by  a  mode  which 
does  not  recognise  it  as  a  duty '  to  endow  the  Church, 
to  feed  the  poor,  to  guard  the  land,  and  to  execute 
justice  for  nothing.*  And  I  cannot  help  asking  my¬ 
self,  when  1  hear  of  all  this  misery  and  of  all  this 
suffering — when  1  know  that  evidence  exists  in  our 
parliament  of  a  state  of  demoralisation  in  the  once 
happy  population  ofthis  land,  which  is  not  equalled 
in  the  most  barbarous  countries,  which  wc  suppose 
the  more  rude  and  uncivilised  in  Asia  are — I  can¬ 
not  help  suspecting  that  this  has  arisen  because 
property  has  been  permitted  to  be  created  and  held 
without  the  performance  of  its  duties.  My  honour¬ 
able  friend  has  very  properly  reminded  us  of  a  great 
duty  that  now  devolves  upon  everybody — namely, 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people;  but 
we  ought  also  to  inquire,  what  has  occasioned  the 
deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  Why, 
if  any  one  has  read  the  reports  of  the  factory  com¬ 
missioners  on  the  state  of  education — if  any  of  us 
have  read  the  various  other  reports  which  have 
been  made  upon  the  condition  of  the  industrial  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  country — when  we  arc  told  that,  in 
a  neighbouring  town,  the  town  of  Burslem,  not  very 
far  from  Shrewsbury,  there  were  100  men  found 
who  did  not  know  their  own  names — who  positively 
only  knew  their  nicknames — when  we  And  such 
facts  as  these  recorded  by  men  of  high  authority 
and  ability — when  we  find  them  mentioned  hy  Lord 
Ashley  in  his  excellent  speech,  and  when  we  find 
them  admitted  by  her  Majesty’s  ministers,  and  made 
to  form  part  of  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  about 
to  legislate,  what  man,  I  would  ask,  has  any  idea  of 
the  state  of  England  T  But  1  say,  that  could  not 
have  existed  under  the  feudal  system." — We  agree 
with  Mr.  Disratli  that  such  things  could  not  have 
existed  under  the  feudal  system,  modified,  of  course, 
by  the  progress  of  society,  but  not  changed  in  prin¬ 
ciple.  Under  the  feudal  system  men  were  not  taught 
to  read  and  write,  but  to  fight  and  to  endure.  But 
this  was  not  the  result  of  feudal  principles,  but  of 
the  character  of  the  age.  The  same  principles  ex¬ 
ercised  now  would  lead  to  instruction  and  to  kindly 
superintendence  in  the  promotion  of  friendliness 
and  civilisation.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Disraeli  would 
say  over  again,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  what  he 
said  at  Shrewsbury  about  the  advantage  of  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  landed  interest. — Morning  Pott. 


THE  POOR  MAN  AND  HIS  PARISH 
CHURCH. 

BY  TUB  VtCAR  or  MOBWEMSTOW,  COBNWAU. 

The  Poor  have  Hands,  and  Feet,  and  Eyes, 
Flesh,  and  a  Feeling  Mind, 

They  breathe  the  Breath  of  Mortal  Sighs — 
They  are  of  Human  Kind  1 
They  weep  such  Tears  as  others  shed. 

And  now  and  then  they  smile. 

For  sweet  to  them  is  that  poor  Bread 
They  win  with  honest  Toil ! 

The  Poor  Men  have  their  Wedding-day, 

And  Children  climb  their  Knee, — 

They  have  not  many  Friends,  for  they 
Are  in  such  Misery. 

They  sell  their  Youth,  their  Skill,  their  Pains, 
For  Hire,  in  Hill  and  Glen, 

The  very  Blood  within  their  Veins 
It  flows  for  other  Men  I 

They  should  have  Roofs  to  call  their  own 
When  they  grow  Old  and  Bent, 

Meek  Houses  built  of  dark-gray  Stone, 

Worn  Labour’s  Monument! 

There  should  they  dwell  beneath  the  Thatch 
With  Threshold  calm  and  free, — 

No  Stranger’s  Hand  should  lift  the  Latch 
To  mark  their  Poverty. 

Fast  by  the  Church  those  Walls  should  stand, 
Her  Aisles  in  Youth  they  trod. 

They  have  no  Home  in  all  the  Land 
Like  that  Old  House  of  God  ! 

There  !  there  1  the  Sacrament  was  shed 
That  gave  them  Heavenly  Birth, 

And  lifted  up  the  Poor-Man’s  Head 
With  Princes  of  the  Earth  ! 

There  in  the  Chancel’s  Voice  of  Praise 
Their  simple  Vows  were  pour’d  ; 

And  Angels  look’d,  with  equal  Gaze, 

On  Lazarus  and  bis  Lord  1 
There  too,  at  last,  they  calmly  sleep 
Where  hallowed  Blossoms  bloom, — 

And  Eyes  as  fond  and  faithful  weep, 

As  o’er  the  Rich  Man’s  Tomb  1 

They  told  me  of  an  Ancient  Home 
Beside  a  Churchyard  Wall, 

Where  Roses  round  the  Porch  would  roam, 
And  gentle  Jasmines  fall 
There  dwelt  an  Old  Man,  worn  and  blind. 
Poor,  and  of  lowliest  Birth, 

He  seem’d  the  Last  of  all  bis  Kind, 

He  bad  no  Friend  on  Earth  I 
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Men  saw  him,  till  his  Eyes  grew  dim, 

At  Morn  and  Evening-Tide, 

Pass  mid  the  Graves  with  tottering  Limb, 
To  the  Gray  Chancel’s  Side : — 

There  knelt  he  down,  and  meekly  pray’d 
The  Prayers  his  Youth  had  known — 
Words  by  the  Old  Apostles  made. 

In  Tongues  of  ancient  Tone  1 

At  Matin-Time,  at  Evening- Hour, 

He  bent  with  reverent  Knee, 

The  Dial  carved  upon  the  Tower 
Was  not  more  true  than  He  : 

This  lasted  till  the  Blindness  fell 
In  Shadows  round  his  Bed, 

And  on  those  Walls  he  lov’d  so  well 
He  look’d — and  they  were  fled  ! 

Then  would  he  watch  and  fondly  turn. 

If  Feet  of  Men  were  there. 

To  tell  them  how  his  Soul  would  yearn 
For  the  Old  Place  of  Prayer  : — 

And  some  would  lead  him  on,  to  stand 
While  fast  their  Tears  would  fall. 

Until  he  felt  beneath  his  Hand 
The  long-accustom’d  Wall  1 

Then  Joy  in  those  dim  Eyes  would  melt. 
Faith  found  the  former  Tone — 

His  Heart,  within  his  Bosom,  felt 
The  Touch  of  every  Stone  ! 

He  died — He  slept  beneath  the  Dew, 

In  his  own  grassy  Mound — 

The  Corpse  within  the  Coffin  knew 
That  consecrated  Ground  1 
I  know  not  why — but  when  they  tell 
Of  Houses  fair  and  wide. 

Where  troops  of  Poor  Men  go  to  dwell 
In  Chambers  side  by  side, — 

I  dream  of  that  Old  Cottage  Door 
With  Garlands  overgrown. 

And  wish,  the  Children  of  the  Poor 
Had  Flowers  to  call  their  own ! 

And  when  they  vaunt,  that  in  those  Walls 
They  have  their  Worship- Day, 

Where  the  Stern  Signal  coldly  calls 
The  prison’d  Poor  to  pray, — 

I  think  upon  that  Ancient  Home 
Beside  the  Churchyard  Wall, 

Where  Hoses  round  the  Porch  would  roam 
And  jentle  Jasmines  fall ! 

I  see  the  Old  Man  of  my  Lay, 

His  Gray  Head  bow’d  and  bare. 

He  kneels  by  One  Dear  W'all  to  pray— 
The  Sunlight  in  his  Hair  I 
Well !  they  may  strive  as  Wise  Men  will, 
'fo  work  with  Wit  and  Gold, 

I  think  my  own  dear  Cornwall  still 
Was  happier  of  Old ! 


0 1  for  the  Poor  Man’s  Church  again  1 
With  one  Koof  over  all. 

Where  the  True  Hearts  of  Cornish  Men 
Might  beat  beside  the  Wall  1 
The  Altars,  where  in  holier  Days 
Our  Fathers  were  forgiven ; 

Who  went  with  meek  and  faithful  Ways 
Through  the  Old  Aisles  to  Heaven  ! 

Feitival  of  St.  John  the  Baptiter, 

1843. 


llSotucH  of  33ooft!$. 

Mr,  Walion's  Catechism  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  (Bums)  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
works  now  generally  called  for  to  assist  in  instruct¬ 
ing  the  young  in  the  principles  and  duties  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Halton’s 
little  work  on  the  Church  Catechism. 


The  Life  and  Times  of  Reuchlin,  by  F.  Barham, 
Esq.  (Whittaker)  will  be  duly  prized  by  foreign  pro- 
testants  and  English  dissenters;  but  pious  Church¬ 
men  will  have  little  sympathy  with  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  and  none  at  all  with  the  writer  of  it, 
whose  present  volume,  like  his  preface  to  Collier’s 
Ecclesiastical  History,  is  a  singular  combination  of 
bad  taste,  bad  writing,  and  bad  principle. 


Mr.  Burns  has  just  put  out  four  page-tracts,  in¬ 
tended  also  as  covers  for  other  tracts,  which  will 
be  found  very  useful  to  district-visitors  and  others 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  tracts. 
Both  the  idea  and  execution  of  this  publication  are 
admirable.  _ 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  a  new  periodical,  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  publish  in  alternate  monthly  parts,  en¬ 
titled,  Hiertirffia  Awglicana ;  or.  Documents  and  Ex¬ 
tracts  illustrative  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  after  the  Reformation,  edited  by  members  of 
the  Cambridge  Camden  Society.  The  design  of 
this  promising  work  is,  as  the  introduction  states, 
to  produce  in  a  collected  form  the  historical  facts 
concerning  the  retention  of  certain  rites  and 
usages  since  the  Ileformation,  which  shall  speak,  as 
it  were,  for  themselves,  and  set  forth  in  the  words 
of  eye-witnesses  the  actual  practice  of  the  Church 
in  points  which  are  now  viewed  by  many  with  sus¬ 
picion  and  jealousy.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
this  publication  may  be  of  signal  service  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  English  Church. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  would  call  the  reader’s 
attention  to  a  Chronological  Chart  of  Anglican 
Church  Architecture  (Sunter,  York).  It  is  printed 
on  a  sheet;  and  at  a  single  glance  we  have  the 
name,  date,  illustrative  examples,  and  character¬ 
istics  of  the  respective  styles. 


Errors  of  the  Times,  The  Fathers.  London.  The 
Religious  Tract  Society. — We  have  already  put 
our  readers  upon  their  guard  against  the  perni¬ 
cious  publications  of  this  pseudo-religious  cabal, 
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and  which,  if  it  were  correctly  deiiftnatcd,  should 
be  named  a  aociety  for  Uie  circulation  of  falw  doc> 
trine,  heresy,  and  schism.  As  a  general  rule,  we 
would  advise  them  to  reject  at  once  whatever  bears 
upon  it  the  impress  of  its  usurped  authority.  Nor 
have  we  hitherto  thought  it  worth  while  to  follow 
up  this  general  caution  by  any  allusion  to  the 
tracts,  &c.,  which  from  time  to  time  the  society 
sends  forth.  That,  however,  which  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  notice  may  perhaps  merit  a  brief  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  ignorance,  absurdity,  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation  which  deform  its  pages.  Of  course  the 
writer's  design  is  to  depreciate  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  Christian  writers,  and  to  set  against  the 
testimony  of  the  universal  Church  of  Christ  the 
authority  of  "  the  Religious  Trait  Society,  insti¬ 
tuted  1799."  Let  us  see,  then,  how  he  establishes 
his  assumption.  "  The  early  Christian  writers  are 
held  by  many,  ”  we  are  told,  “  in  tbe  highest  venera¬ 
tion.  Among  these  are  those  who  profess  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
commonly  designated  Papists ;  and  with  them  the 
Tractarians  in  Oxford  deeply  sympathise.”  With¬ 
out  stopping  to  notice  the  ambiguity  of  this  last 
sentence,  it  is  plain  that  the  writer  intends  his 
readers  to  infer  from  his  remarks,  that  the  highest 
veneration  for  the  early  Christian  writers,  called 
"  the  fathers,”  is  a  characteristic  of  popery,  and 
what  he  is  pleased  to  nickname  Tractarianism 
in  Oxford.  Whoever,  therefore,  highly  venerates 
the  fathers  roust  be,  in  the  judgment  of  our  author, 
a  Papist  or  a  Tractarian.  This,  however,  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  which  will  prove  rather  more  than  the  writer 
intends,  unless  he  wishes  to  shew  that  the  Church 
of  England  and  our  reformers  are  both  Papists  and 
Tractarians.  Any  how,  it  is  impossible  for  terms  of 
higher  veneration  to  be  applied  to  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  writers  called  the  fathers,  than  are  found  ap¬ 
plied  to  them  b^  the  Church  and  the  reformers. 
Let  any  one,  for  instance,  turn  to  the  preface  to  the 
Prayer-book,  and  he  will  find  that  ”  the  mind  and 
purpose  of  the  old  fathers”  is  the  model  upon 
which  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  English 
Church  are  professedly  grounded.  The  same  re¬ 
mark  applies  to  the  homilies,  in  which  these  great 
clerks  and  godly  preachers  are  constantly  appealed 
to,  and  the  primitive  Church  is  said  to  be  the  most 
holg  and  godly.  The  reformers  also  bear  the  same 
testimony.  Thus  Cranmer  declares :  ”  in  all  my 
doctrine  and  preaching,  both  of  the  sacrament  and 
of  other  my  doctrine,  whatsoerer  it  be,  not  only  I 
mean  and  judge  as  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
most  holy  fathers  of  old  meant  and  judged,  but 
also  I  would  gladly  use  the  same  words  that  they 
used,  and  not  use  any  other  words."  Ridley  speaks 
equally  strong  on  the  former;  and  so  does  Jewell, 
and  other  eminent  English  divines,  all  of  whom 
profess  to  hold  the  early  Christian  writers,  called 
”  the  fathers,”  in  the  highest  veneration.  After 
stating  this  very  comprehensive  test  of  popery  and 
tractarianism,  which  includes  every  true  Christian, 
tbe  writer  proceeds  to  notice  the  difficulty  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  fathers,  their  peculiar  disdsvantages; 
in  the  course  of  which,  among  other  absurdities  and 
inconsistencies,  he  asserts  that  “  the  earliest  tra¬ 
ditions  arc  false,”  and  yet  “  there  is  no  traditional 
relic  of  apostolic  times.”  These  positions  are  said 
to  be  established  by  Bishop  Kaye,  the  Archbisliop 
of  Dublin,  Daille,  Muslieim,  Duptu,  Milton,  and 


Isaac  Taylor.  Our  readers  would  be  equally  wearied 
with  ourselves,  if  we  were  to  repeat  the  several 
assumptions  of  the  writer  seriatim ;  so  that  it  may  i 

perhaps  be  as  well  to  state  one  or  two  errors  | 

which  stand  out  even  amid  the  mass  of  folly  with  | 
which  the  tract  abounds.  In  tbe  first  place,  then,  ; 
the  writer  evidently  confounds  that  highest  vene-  1 
ration  of  the  fathers  which  all  catholics  feel,  with  | 
that  slavish  adherence  which  is  too  characteristic 
of  the  Romanists.  He  does  not  distinguish  between 
the  general  content  of  the  fathers  and  their  indi¬ 
vidual  opinion,  between  Catholic  and  Romish  tradi¬ 
tion,  nor  between  tbe  first  and  later  testimonies  of 
their  writings.  Indeed,  he  confesses  that  there  it 
no  reason  that  the  writers  of  the  twelfth  should  not 
be  equally  relied  upon  as  those  of  the  first  or  third. 

Nav,  in  order  to  puff  off  the  contributors  of  “the 
Religious  Tract  Society  instituted  1799,”  he  sapi- 
ently  observes,  ”  their  knowledge  of  what  was  oc¬ 
curring,  for  instance,  might  be  inferior  to  that  of 
others  who  follow  them,  as  attentive  readers  may 
know  more  of  the  real  events  of  the  reigns  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  or  Alfred,  than  the  multitudes  of  subjects  who 
listened  to  the  flying  rumours  of  the  period.”  In 
other  words,  onr  tractarian  is  more  likely  to  know 
the  mind  of  the  apostle  Paul  on  any  controverted 
point  of  doctrine,  than  his  contemporary  St.  Cle¬ 
ment;  or  of  the  mind  of  St.  John  than  his  disciple 
St.  Polycarp.  Another  error  which  the  writer  falls 
into  is,  that  of  confounding  the  consent  of  the  fathers 
with  their  private  opinions.  They  who  highly  ve¬ 
nerate  the  fathers  do  not  adopt  all  their  senti¬ 
ments.  Though  great  and  holy,  they  were  fallible 
men,  and  might  err,  and  do  differ  in  their  opinions 
on  many  points ;  and  yet  this  very  difference  is  one  | 
of  the  strongest  arguments  of  tbe  truth  of  what  I 
they  all  agree  in,  since  it  shews  that  their  testimony  j 
is  independent,  and  that  there  is  no  collusion  be-  ' 
tween  the  witnesses.  As  to  the  occasional  mis¬ 
quotation  of  Scripture  in  their  writings,  we  may  no 
more  make  this  a  ground  for  refusing  their  testi¬ 
mony  than  that  of  the  writers  of  tbe  homilies,  who 
are  guilty  of  many  such  inaccuracies,  and  even  con¬ 
found  the  apocryphal  books  with  the  canon  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  But  the  graver  errors  which  are  found  in 
some  of  the  ancient  writers  do  not  militate  against 
our  highest  veneration  for  them ;  for  it  is  not  their 
errors  that  we  venerate,  but  their  verities.  Still, 
there  is  great  truth  in  Bishop  Kaye’s  observation, — 
and  his  authority  will  have  weight  with  our  tractarian, 
who  quotes  his  lordship  himself,— that  perhaps  the 
most  instructive  and  important  of  Tertullian’s  writ-  j 
ings  are  these  which  he  wrote  after  he  became  a  \ 
•Montanist.  Our  author  also  would  lead  his  readers  I 
to  infer,  that  they  who  highly  venerate  the  fathers  ■ 
require  that  every  man  should  read  them  for  him¬ 
self  ;  but  as  this  is  justly  said  to  be  impossible, 
therefore  a  reduetio  ad  absurdum  is  triumphantly  > 
claimed.  But  who  ever  said  that  the  fathers  must 
be  generally  read  by  all  Christians?  As  the  writer 
for  once  truly  observes,  ”  such  an  appeal  is  not 
in  the  least  degree  necessary  to  the  soundness  of  > 
our  faith  or  the  holiness  of  our  lives.”  Certainly  | 
not.  Wc  would  not  send  the  aitisan  or  farm-  { 
labourer  to  the  fathers.  But  though  unable  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  their  testimony  himself,  he  must  rely  upon 
an  appeal  to  them  made  by  others ;  otherwise  he 
must  not  only  renounce  the  fathers,  but  the  Bible 
I  also ;  for  bow  do  we  know  tbe  Bible  to  be  the  word 
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of  God,  excepting  that  tiie  fathers  tell  us  that  it  is  ? 
Holy  ^ripture,  our  Church  tells  us,  are  those  ca> 
nonical  books  of  which  there  has  never  been  any 
doubt  in  the  Church ;  but  where  is  the  voice  of  the 
Church  to  be  heard,  if  it  sounds  not  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  fathers  ?  There  are  other  blunders  in 
this  tract  too  gross  to  require  more  than  a  passing 
glance.  What  can  the  writer  mean  by  asserting 
that  there  is  reason  for  strong  suspicion  that  “  his 
writings  [St.  Ignatius’],  called  genuine,  are  either 
fabricated,  or  so  corrupted  as  to  shake  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  testimony,"  when  Bishop  Pearson 
hu,  in  a  well-known  work,  established  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  these  epistles  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who 
have  the  candour  or  ability  to  understand  the  bi¬ 
shop’s  argument.  Daille’s  objections  to  the  fathers 
are  much  exaggerated  by  thia  writer,  as  even  the 
passage  which  he  quotes  from  thia  French  protest- 
ant  shews,  and  in  which  the  fathers  are  said  to  be 
holy  men,  and  their  voice  is  declared  to  be  "  sacred ;’’ 
whereas  the  Religious  Tract  Society  pronounces 
the  fathers  to  be  Papists  and  Tractarians,  unsound 
interpreters,  adding  legend  to  legend  and  fable  to 
fable.  It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  all  Dailli’s  ob¬ 
jections  are  thoroughly  refuted  by  Reeves,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Trantlation  of  tkt  Early  Christian 
Apologies,  which  has  lately  been  reprinted  for  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  Christian  Miscellany,  We  shall  not 
waste  any  more  time  upon  this  trashy  pamphlet, 
which  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  weak  and  dishonest;  but 
as  the  writer  is  fond  of  adducing  the  testimony  of 
English  divines  in  his  favour,  we  would  call  his 
attention  to  the  following  testimony  of  Bishop 
Kaye; — “  If,"  says  the  bishop,  "  1  can,  through  in¬ 
dependent  channels  [I.e.  through  the  fathers]  trace 
back  a  doctrine  to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  at 
the  same  time  shew  that  it  is  contained  in  those 
Scriptures  which  have  always  been  recognised  as 
authoritative  by  the  apostolicChurches,  I  have  surely 
done  much  not  only  towards  proving  its  truth,  but 
also  towards  confirming  the  genuineness  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves."  Nor  should  our  tractarian 
forget  the  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  acute  Water- 
land: — “  It  is  much  to  be  suspected  that  many 
pretend  a  aeal  for  Scripture,  who  mean  nothing  by  it 
but  to  have  its  fences  broken  down,  that  they  may 
deal  the  more  rudely  or  freely  with  it.  They  would 
exclude  the  ancients  to  make  room  for  themselves, 
and  throw  a  kind  of  slight  upon  received  interpre¬ 
tations  only  to  advance  their  own." 


Agnes  de  Tracy  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Times  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  B.A.,  late 
^holar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  author 
of  “  Herbert  Tresham.”  Cambridge,  Stevenson ; 
London,  Rivington. — This  is  a  tale  of  exceeding 
interest;  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  true  to 
history.  Indeed  it  would  be  diHicuIt  anywhere  to 
find  so  faithful  and  spirited  an  account  of  the  great 
struggle  that  was  carried  on  in  the  12th  century 
between  King  Henry  II.  and  Thomas  a  Becket.  It 
raay  be  well  to  give  our  readers  a  slight  sketch  of 
this  much  -misrepresented  portion  of  history,  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  enter  with  better 
understanding  upon  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Neale’s  tale. 

The  early  Norman  kings  of  England,  having 
gained  the  sovereignty  by  the  sword,  recognised  no 
limitation  to  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  their  au¬ 


thority.  All  the  property  and  emoluments  of  the 
country  were  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Norman 
conquerors,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  conquered 
Saxon  population ;  and  the  Church,  though  appa¬ 
rently  befriended  and  enriched  by  the  monarchs 
and  great  barons,  was  in  return  for  these  favours 
losing  much  of  her  independence. 

In  this  state  of  things  Henry  resolved  to  raise 
his  favourite,  Thomas  a  Becket,  at  that  time  chan¬ 
cellor  of  England,  and  only  in  deacon’s  orders,  to 
the  primacy  of  England.  Up  to  this  time  Becket 
had  only  been  known  for  the  elegance  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  his  manner,  and  for  great  learning  and  ap¬ 
titude  for  business,  which  had  so  far  overcome  the 
prejudices  entertained  against  his  Saxon  origin,  ns 
to  open  to  him,  as  has  been  seen,  the  highest  office 
of  the  state.  But  his  was  one  of  those  great  minds 
that  could  adapt  itself  to  any  circumstances.  With 
the  change  of  station  he  commenced  an  entire 
change  of  life.  The  office  of  chancellor  he  at  once 
resigned,  on  the  plea  of  his  incompetency  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  duties  in  addition  to  those  of  the  pri¬ 
macy  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  wished  also 
to  withdraw  himself  from  that  intimacy  with  the 
king,  which  he  foresaw  would  be  an  effectual  hin¬ 
drance  to  carrying  out  those  plans  of  reformation 
in  the  Church  which  he  already  contemplated. 
Indeed,  when  Henry  first  offered  him  the  primacy, 
Becket  had  forewarned  him  that  their  views  on 
ecclesiastical  matters  were  likely  to  differ.  The 
resignation  of  the  chancellorship  seems  to  have 
opened  Henry’s  eyes  to  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  and  from  that  day  forth  he  became  the  im¬ 
placable  and  jealous  enemy  of  him  whom  before  he 
had  so  much  favoured.  'The  archbishop  was  now 
made  the  object  of  a  course  of  most  cruel  and  re¬ 
lentless  persecution,  which  compelled  him  to  seek 
refuge  in  France  for  seven  years,  and  terminated 
in  his  assassination  at  the  steps  of  the  altar  in  Can¬ 
terbury  Cathedral,  by  three  knights  who  had  come 
for  that  purpose  from  the  court  of  Henry.  The 
disparity  of  the  forces  engaged  in  this  contest  was 
so  great,  that  we  might  be  prepared  to  look  for  the 
fruits  of  it  only  in  the  moral  effects  which  always 
follow  upon  conscientious  suffering  for  the  truth  ; 
and  the  strength  of  that  moral  feeling  is  testified 
by  the  light  in  which  the  memory  of  the  martyr 
was  regarded  by  succeeding  generations.  In  1220 
his  remains  were  removed  to  a  magnificent  shrine, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  altar  that 
was  built  over  them  was  the  most  famous  of  any  in 
Canterbury.  It  was  owing  to  the  feeling  engen¬ 
dered  by  his  martyrdom,  however,  that  the  “  Con¬ 
stitutions  of  Clarendon,"  by  which  Henry  had 
sought  to  enslave  the  Church,  were  abrogated. 
Thus  is  the  sacred  cause  of  the  Church  often  as 
much  advanced  by  the  sufferings  as  by  the  actions 
of  her  members. 

A  few  words  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  extraordinary  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  popular  opinion  concerning  this 
great  man,  on  whom  it  has  been  usual  with  modern 
writers  to  lavish  every  term  of  abuse  and  contempt. 
The  principal  cause  to  which  it  may  undoubtedly 
be  traced,  is  the  policy  of  IlenryVIll.;  who,  being 
himself  just  such  another  tyrant  and  oppressor  of 
the  Church  as  the  Second  of  his  name,  naturally 
desired  to  damage  the  popularity  of  Becket ;  and 
for  that  purpose  erased  his  name  from  the  calendar, 
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and  acaitered  hit  remaini  to  the  winds,  pronounc¬ 
ing  by  express  decree,  that  his  life  was  madness 
and  his  end  without  honour.  And  thus  it  has  al¬ 
most  been  thought  treason  to  the  Reformation  to 
say  a  word  in  his  behalf,  while  Henry  1 1<  has  been 
represented  as  maintaining  the  independence  of  the 
Cliurch  against  the  popes  of  Rome.  The  fact  is,  as 
was  recently  observed,  our  principal  English  his¬ 
torian,  Hume,  being  himself  an  intidel,  was  wholly 
nnable  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  such  a  contest  as 
this.  It  has  been  truly  said,  however,  by  the  French 
M.  Thierry,  a  writer  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
Church, — '*  Henry  II.  was  not  a  patriotic  king,  an 
advocate  of  religious  independence,  a  systematic  op- 
poser  of  the  papal  dominion.  He  was  actuated  by 
quite  other  motives  in  his  aversion  to  this  man, 
against  whom  he  was  the  first  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
the  pope.”  Both  certainly  appealed  to  Rome;  and 
both,  according  to  the  usual  tortuous  policy  of  that 
court,  were  betrayed  and  deceived  by  it. 

But  what  if  the  pope  from  the  first  had  declared 
himself,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  advocate  and 
avenger  of  the  persecuted  archbishop— would  that 
have  made  his  cause  one  jot  less  the  cause  of  God  f 
Surely  noL  Never  let  us  withhold  our  sympathy 
and  admiration  from  such  men  as  Dunslan,  and  An¬ 
selm,  and  Becket,  because  the  Church  whose  cause 
they  advocated,  was  at  that  time  in  stricter  commu¬ 
nion  with  Rome  than  we  of  this  day  are.  Nor  let  us 
be  so  misled  by  a  name  as  to  fancy  that  Rome  has 
been  ever  what  she  is  now.  When  St.  Paul  addressed 
this  Church,  her  '*  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout 
the  whole  world  and  for  many  centuries  she  pre¬ 
served  her  purity  untainted ;  and  even  down  to  the 
Reformation  (as  is  yet  the  case  in  countries  where 
Ih*  Church  has  not,  as  in  England,  reformed hertelj), 
the  faithful  Christian  had  no  alternative  but  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  communion.  It  was  the  council  of 
Trent  that  first  gave  sanction  and  authority  to  the 
characteristic  errors  of  modern  Romanism,  and  first 
made  private  Christians  adopt  them  as  articles  of 
faith.  Nor  are  we  bound  to  think  even  that  our 
own  Church  is  i»  totry  reepect  superior  to  the  Ro¬ 
man.  In  the  points  that  are  most  essential  we  cer¬ 
tainly  believe  that  it  is.  But  it  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  conscience  of  every  one  of  its  members, 
to  know  that  the  English  Church  is  a  true  branch 
of  the  Church  Catholic ;  and  that  for  them  to  leave 
it,  under  any  temptation  whatever,  would  be  mani¬ 
festly  an  act  of  schism  and  sin  which  nothing  can 
justify. 

Once  more  we  heartily  recommend  Agues  de  Traey. 

To  those  who  have  been  taught  to  imagine  that 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in 
our  daily  life  and  conversation  fails  to  produce 
those  fruits  of  holiness  which  more  popular  and 
self-invented  systems  are  too  frequently  believed  to 
faster,  or  that  however  the  Church's  teaching  may 
satisfy  during  the  hours  of  life  and  health,  it  will  I 
fail  to  give  peace  at  the  last  in  the  day  of  sickness 
and  of  death,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal 
of  a  little  Memorial,  entitled  Th^  Doctrine  of  the 
Cross  exhibited  ia  the  Faith  and  Patience  of  a  humble 
Follower  of  Christ  (Burns).  It  is  delightful  to  trace 
the  progress  of  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit  from  the 
cold  rationalism  of  quakerism  to  a  devoted  yet 
cliild-like  reception  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
and  his  Church. 


iHtififtllanroufl. 

Plymouth  Bretbben.— Upon  the  pretences  of 
those  who  are  termed  ”  The  Plymouth  Brethren,"  [ 
1  cannot  conceal  my  judgment  that  they  manifest  [ 
the  most  deplorable  ignorance,  conceit,  and  pre-  i 
sumption.  They  overturn  at  once  all  order,  all 
churches,  all  sacraments,  all  means  of  grace,  the 
very  perpetuity  of  the  moral  law  itself.  This  wild¬ 
ness  IS  of  the  same  character  with  that  of  Carol- 
stadt  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  some 
of  the  English  sects  at  the  time  of  Cromwell.  Un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Spirit,  they  deify  Self.  Claim¬ 
ing  the  Bible  as  their  only  rule,  they  substitute 
their  ignorant  perversions  of  its  meaning.  Pre¬ 
tending  to  forsake  the  spirit  of  the  world,  they 
neglect  the  obvious  means  appointed  by  the  mercy 
of  God  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Affecting  an 
equality  of  rank,  they  prepare  for  the  enormous 
evils  of  social  anarchy.  Calling  themselves  bre¬ 
thren,  they  condemn  and  depreciate  the  holiest 
characters,  if  not  following  with  them.  But  such 
folly  is  evanescent  It  generally  exhausts  itself  in 
the  age  which  gave  it  birth.  Some  dreadful  heresy 
is  generated,  and  our  people  return  to  the  good  old 
muy,— Bishop  Daniel  fyitsou's  late  Charge. 

Tracts  for  tiir  Times. — I  am  ready  to  concede 
to  the  authors  of  “  The  Tracts  for  the  Times,”  that 
they  hold  all  the  fundamental  facts  of  redeinption; 
the  incarnation,  the  holy  and  ever-blessed  'Trinity 
of  the  Godhead,  the  atonement,  the  personality, 
deity,  and  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  fall  of  man, 
the  moral  law,  the  inspiration  of  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  There  are  no  heresies,  as  the  word  has  been 
hitherto  usually  applied,  mingled  with  their  teach¬ 
ing — not  the  Arian — not  the  Socinian — not  the  Pe¬ 
lagian — not  the  Neologian. — Ibid. 

UNtTY  IN  THE  STATE  DEPENDENT  UPON  UnITT 
IN  THE  Church. — The  Church  take  it  Catholic  can¬ 
not  stand  well,  if  it  be  not  compacted  together  into 
an  holy  unity  with  faith  and  charity.  And  as  the 
whole  Church  is  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  so  is  each  particular  Church  in  the  nation  and 
kingdom  in  which  it  sojourns.  If  it  be  not  at  unity 
in  itself,  it  doth  but  invite  malice,  which  is  ready 
to  do  hurt  without  any  invitation  ;  and  it  ever  lies 
with  an  open  side  to  the  devil  and  all  his  batteries. 
So  both  Church  and  State,  then  happy  and  never 
till  then,  when  they  are  at  unity  within  themselves, 
and  one  with  another.  Would  you  keep  the  Sute 
in  unity  f  In  any  case  take  heed  of  breaking  the 
peace  of  the  Church.  The  peace  of  the  State  de¬ 
pends  much  upon  it ;  for  divide  Church  in  the  minds 
of  men,  or  divide  the  minds  of  men  about  their 
hopes  of  salvation  in  Christ,  and  tell  me  what 
unity  there  will  bt.— Archbishop  Laud. 

Evils  of  Controversy. — This  unhappy  con¬ 
troversy  [at  the  beginning  of  Elisabeth's  reign] 
tbout  the  received  ceremonies  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England,  . . .  hath,  by  the  unnatural 
growth  and  dangerous  fruits  thereof,  made  known 
to  tho  world  that  it  never  received  blessing  front 
the  Father  of  peace.  For  whose  experience  doth 
not  find  what  confusion  of  order,  and  breach  of 
the  sacred  bond  of  love,  hath  sprung  from  this 
dissension;  how  it  hath  rent  the  body  of  tbe 
Church  into  divers  parts,  and  divided  her  people 
into  divers  sects ;  how  it  hath  taught  the  sheep  to 
despise  their  pastors,  und  alienated  the  pastors 
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from  the  love  of  their  flock*  ;  how  it  hath  strength¬ 
ened  the  irreligious  in  their  impieties,  and  hath 
raised  the  hopes  of  the  sacrilegious  devourers  of 
the  remains  of  Christ’s  patrimony,  and  given  way 
to  the  common  adversary  of  Cod's  truth  and  our 
prosperity  to  grow  great  in  our  land  without  re¬ 
sistance?  Who  seeth  nut  how  it  has  distracted 
the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  shaken  their  faith, 
and  scandalised  their  weakness,  and  hath  generally 
killed  the  very  heart  of  trne  piety  and  religious 
devotion  by  changing  our  zeal  towards  God’s  glory 
into  the  fire  of  envy,  and  malice,  and  heart-burn¬ 
ing,  and  zeal,  to  every  man's  private  cause?  — 
Speu.ifr's  Preface  to  the  firtt  Five  Hooka  of  Hooker's 
Polity  (1G04), 

Strictness  is  the  condition  of  rejoicing. 

Caution  to  youno  and  ardent  Churchmen. 
—With  all  the  impetuosity  and  self-confidence  of 
youth  about  them,  reckless  of  consequences,  and 
full  of  exaggerated  notions  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  they  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
controversy,  which  has  brought  many  older  persons, 
persons  of  the  highest  talent*  and  deepest  religious 
feelings,  into  a  miserable  state  of  doubt  and  dis¬ 
quietude.  They  see  on  all  sides  a  spirit  at  work 
which  nothing  human  can  quell ;  there  is  a  desire 
for  unity  and  Catholic  privileges  which  interests 
them  ;  and  they  observe  the  persecuting  unchris¬ 
tian  spirit  in  whioli  many  act  and  write  who  oppose 
themselves  to  the  present  movement.  With  the 
generosity  which  is  natural  to  their  time  of  life 
they  are  disposed  to  take  part  with  those  whom 
they  think  hardly  treated ;  and  then,  perhaps,  in 
place  of  giving  themselves  up  to  the  Church  sys¬ 
tem,  and  so  becoming  practically  better  than  they 
were  before  —  humble,  difiident,  self-disciplined, 
thankful  for  the  blessings  they  possess,  they  become 
mere  talkers,  perhaps  even  irreverent  declaimers, 
on  subjects  which  are  too  hard  for  them,  or  which 
to  any  rate,  they  are  too  ignorant,  if  not  too  shallow, 
at  view  in  all  their  bearings.  Meanwhile  Rome 
has  her  eye  upon  them;  and  adapting  herself  to 
their  tone  of  mind,  represent*  her  creed,  not  as  it 
is,  but  as  they  wish  it  to  be ;  she  keeps  what  is 
essentially  popish  as  much  as  possible  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  brings  what  is  Catholic  prominently 
forward ;  and  so  in  the  end  wins  them  over  to  her 
side,  because  they  are  too  impatient  to  learn  that 
“middle  way’’  of  truth,  the  way  of  the  English 
Church,  as  far  removed  from  popery  on  the  one 
hand  as  puritanism  on  the  other. — Uishop  of  OxforiT a 
Charge. 

A  TRUE  Catholic. — lie  is  a  true  and  genuine 
Catholic  that  loveth  the  truth  of  God,  the  Church, 
the  body  of  Christ ;  that  preferreih  nothing  before 
the  religion  of  God,  nothing  before  the  Catholic 
faith ;  not  man’s  authority,  not  love,  not  wit,  not 
eloquence,  not  philosophy;  but  contemning  all  these 
things,  and  in  faith  abiding  fixed  .md  stable,  what¬ 
soever  he  knoweth  the  Catholic  Church  universally 
in  old  time*  to  have  holdeii,  that  only  he  purposeth  | 
with  himself  to  hold  and  believe. — Piiicent  of  Lerina. 

Those  that  exclaim  aoainstthe  Authoritt  . 
OF  Truth  are  sometimes  Slaves  to  that  of 
Falsehood. — Most  men  have  a  disposition,  how¬ 
ever  they  may  be  indisposed  to  think  so  or  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  it,  to  rest  in  a  state  of  implicit  faith  and  i 
implicit  obedience.  The  fact  is  exemplified  even 
by  the  most  mutinous  and  unbelieving  spirits  of 


these  distempered  times;  they  who  neither  fear 
God  uor  honour  the  king,  but  defy  both,  believe, 
with  the  most  abject  prostration  of  intellect,  in  the 
blasphemous  and  treasonable  journalist  who  has 
corrupted  them,  and  are  moved  as  he  chooses  to 
mislead  them,  with  as  much  precision  as  the  danc¬ 
ing-bear  follows  the  hand  of  the  Savoyard  who  leads 
him  by  the  nose. — Quarterly  Review,  No.  48. 

Methodist  Hymns. — You  will  readily  believe 
that  I  do  not  approve  of  the  vague  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  Scripture  language  which  fanatics  of  old  and 
modern  methodists  have  adopted.  To  my  Gothic 
ear,  indeed,  the  Stabat  mater,  the  Dies  tree,  and 
some  of  the  other  hymns  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
are  more  solemn  and  afTccting  than  the  fine  classi¬ 
cal  poetry  of  Buchanan :  the  one  has  the  gloomy 
dignity  of  a  Gothic  church,  and  reminds  us  in¬ 
stantly  of  the  worship  to  which  it  is  dedicated  ;  the 
other  is  mure  like  a  pagan  temple,  recalling  to  our 
memory  the  classical  and  fabulous  deities. — IFalter 
Scott. 

Good  Parishioners. — Who  are  the  best  friends 
every  minister  hath  in  his  parish  ?  They  who  at¬ 
tend  the  prayers  and  sacraments  with  him ;  who 
are  edified  with  his  priesthood  as  well  as  by  his 
preaching ;  and  are  active  in  the  great  work  of 
their  own  salvation. — Jones  of  Nayland. 

The  Offertory. — Let  us  calculate  what  the 
amount  of  money  would  be,  were  it  an  established 
custom,  that  every  person  who  went  to  church  on 
the  Lord’s  day  should  give  a  single  penny — if,  on 
the  average,  we  might  reckon  240  pence  from  each 
church,  such  a  contribution  would  produce  10,000?. 
per  week,  and  more  than  half  a  million  per  year. 
. .  .  Consider,  I  beseech  you,  what  vast  good  might 
be  effected  were  half  a  million  of  money  per  year 
to  be  thus  collected,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
bishops,  and  laid  out  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
Church.  What  provision  might  be  made  for  su¬ 
perannuated  clergymen,  their  widows  and  children ; 
how  many  churches  might  be  built ;  how  many 
almshouses  for  the  poor,  how  many  schools !  Con¬ 
sider  how  easy  it  would  be  to  send  forth  bishops  to 
our  colonies,  and  to  found  new  sees  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  world,  &c. — Archdeacon  Hale. 

Modern  Parliaments. — Parliament  as  at  pre¬ 
sent  constituted  is  not  only  no  Church-legislature 
in  itself,  but  is  destitute  of  that  very  characteristic 
which  rendered  it  in  times  past  an  inherent  part  of 
such  a  legislature.  Its  present  acts,  therefore,  for 
the  Church  can  only  be  acts  of  arbitrary  power. 
They  may  be  salutary,  judicious,  and  temperate — 
they  have,  no  doubt,  the  compulsory  force  of  penal 
enactments ;  but  they  are  without  that  condition  so 
essential  to  all  confidence,  of  being  enacted  by  the 
Church  for  her  own  control.  However  prompt 
the  obedience  which  they  may  receive  while  not 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  they  will  not  cease  to 
be  considered  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  ;  so 
that  parliamentary  interference  will  have  to  be 
grounded  not  on  its  abstract  right,  but  on  its  ac¬ 
tual  advantages.  But  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
manner  in  which  Church-questions  are  commonly 
discussed  in  the  legislature,  which  can  compensate 
for  a  departure  from  the  maxim  of  ancient  law  and 
the  principles  of  British  justice  ?  Is  it  not  noto¬ 
rious  that  the  reception  often  given  to  such  mat¬ 
ters  has  convinced  those  who  judge  only  by  the 
rule  of  apparent  efi'ect,  that  the  less  a  Church- 
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legiilature  it  dependent  upon  the  House  of  Com* 
mom  the  better  t-~^rcAdeacoa  fVilber/orce,  Church 
Courts,  Sfc. 


InUUtgeiue. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  inhabitants  of  the  cha* 
pelry  of  Longcot,  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  June 
27th,  1843,  the  following  address  was  unanimously 
agreed  upon:— “  Address  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Longcot,  in  the  parish  of  Shrivenham,  Berks,  to 
the  vicar  of  the  parish  (tlie  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Berens). — Reverend  Sir,  In  the  grateful  sense  of 
the  benefits  which  we  have  ei\joyed  under  vour 
faithful  ministry  during  nearly  forty  years,  ana  the 
many  marks  of  personal  kindness  which  we  have 
received,  we  desire  to  assure  you  of  our  sincere  res¬ 
pect  and  affection,  and  pray  to  Almighty  God,  that 
you  may  long  be  spared  among  us  in  the  exercise 
of  your  sacred  oBice.  We  are  grieved  at  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  division  which  may  hereafter  be  caused 
among  us  by  the  meeting-house  which  the  Wesley- 
ans  are  now  engaged  in  erecting.  We  feel  that  the 
strangers  by  whom  it  is  chiefly  promoted,  though 
actuated  by  the  intention  of  doing  good,  are  yet 
forgetful  of  the  oneness  of  the  Church,  and  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  feelings  and  obligations  of  the 
people  in  this  place :  and  we  lament  that  they 
should  have  thought  fit  to  endeavour  to  gain  pro¬ 
selytes  among  us.  We  beg  to  express  our  own  de¬ 
sire  with  God's  assistance  to  continue  our  respect 
and  attachment  to  our  own  Church,  and  shall  ever 
pray  that  it  may  long  be  preserved  in  unitedness, 
purity,  and  peace.  We  l^lieve  that  we  shall  thus 
shew  our  reverence  and  love  towards  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  who  has  founded  his  Church  upon  earth, 
and  comply  with  the  precepts  of  the  apostle,  who 
says,  '  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing, 
and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among  you.*  And 
again,  '  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  know  them 
which  labour  among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the 
Lord,  and  admonish  you ;  and  esteem  them  very 
highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake.’  " 

UoTUwxLL,  YoKKSHiaK. — Testimonials  to  cler¬ 
gymen  ate  not  always  tests  of  merit,  either  in  the 
recipients  or  donors  of  them.  From  the  parade 
and  publicity  of  such  afiairs,  we  not  unfrequently 
suspect  they  have  their  origin  either  in  the  spirit  of 
party  or  personal  vanity.  The  vicar  of  Rotliwell, 
however,  has  just  received  a  valuable  testimonial, 
the  circumstances  of  which  are  as  novel  as  they 
must  be  gratifying  to  the  vicar,  and  are  creditable 
to  all  the  parties  concerned.  Some  unknown  in¬ 
dividual,  or  individuals,  has  just  presented  a  large 
Bible  and  Prayer-book,  together  with  kooks  for  the 
altar-table,  splendidly  bound,  to  the  vicar,  to  be 
used  at  divine  service  in  Rotliwell  church.  And 
no  long  time  since,  Mr.  Bell  received  from  an  un¬ 
known  source,  a  magnificent  altar-covering  of  pur¬ 
ple  velvet,  together  with  carpet  and  chairs  for  (he 
use  of  his  church,  besides  a  handsomely  stained 
east  window. 

Colonial  Bishops. — Two  of  the  bishops  conse¬ 
crated  for  sees  newly  founded  have  now  been  for 
some  time  in  their  respective  spheres  of  labour. 
1.  The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  has,  in  a  journey  of 
six  months  by  sea  and  land,  completed  the  first 
visitation  of  his  extensive  diocese ;  and  reports 


favourably  of  the  progress  of  religion  in  those  set¬ 
tlements.  2.  The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  having  re¬ 
sided  some  weeks  at  the  metropolis  of  his  see,  and 
for  a  considerably  longer  period  at  Malta,  and  hav¬ 
ing  nominated  an  archdeacon  for  the  general  super¬ 
intendence  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs  in  each  of  those 
places,  is  now  engaged  in  visiting  the  several  cidei 
in  which  English  congregations  have  been  gathered 
together  in  the  islands,  and  on  the  coasts,  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Already  he  has  exercised  the  func¬ 
tions  of  his  office  at  Athens,  Smyrna,  and  Constan¬ 
tinople,  where,  though  there  are  considerable  con¬ 
gregations  in  communion  with  our  Church,  no  An¬ 
glican  bishop  had  ever  before  been  seen.  3.  The 
Bishop  of  Tasmania,  who  sailed  for  his  diocese  at 
the  end  of  February  last,  undertook  to  remain  for 
a  few  days  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to 
administer  the  rite  of  confirmation,  so  long  inter¬ 
mitted,  in  a  colony  which  urgently  requires  the 
care  of  a  resident  bishop.  Thus,  within  compara¬ 
tively  a  short  period,  and,  it  may  be  added,  by  the 
efforts  and  onerings  of  comparatively  few,  three 
new  bishoprics  have  been  erected,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  Church  in  their  full  integrity  com¬ 
municated  to  many  thousands  of  her  widely-scat¬ 
tered  children. 

Athens,  jlpril  18,  1843. — I  have  the  pleasure 
to  inform  you,  that  the  new  English  church  of  Su 
Paul,  in  Athens,  to  the  erection  of  which  the  society 
very  liberally  contributed,  is  now  completed  and 
consecrated.  The  consecration  took  place  on  Palm 
Sunday.  It  was  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  to 
our  little  community  here,  who  had  long  been  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  it  with  anxious  anticipation.  In 
England  you  can  hardly  understand  what  are  the 
feelings  of  your  countrymen  who  have  lived  long  in 
foreign  lands,  without  a  church  of  their  own  in 
which  they  may  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers ; 
and  on  this  occasion  many  circumstances  contri¬ 
buted  to  increase  the  interest  which  was  felt.  The 
church  stands  within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot 
where  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  first  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  Athenians :  and  it  was  with  no 
ordinary  emotion  that  I  looked  towards  Mars'  Hill, 
whilst  I  preached  the  same  Gospel  from  his  own 
words :  “  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  it  Jesus  Christ.”  The  congre¬ 
gation  was  in  part  also  composed  of  ”  men  of 
Athens the  lower  part  of  the  church  and  the  out¬ 
side  being  crowded  with  Greeks,  who  took  gp’eat 
interest  in  the  ceremony.  Several  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  their  clergy  were  present,  and  some 
of  them  have  aince  informed  me  that  they  were 
much  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  our  little  church, 
and  the  order  and  decorum  of  the  services,  iu  which 
they  candidly  admitted  that  their  own  church  standi 
in  need  of  improvement.  The  Te  Deum  and  other 
parts  of  the  service  were  chanted  exceedingly  well, 
without  an  organ  or  any  instrumental  accompani¬ 
ment,  and  the  responses  were  made,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  by  the  whole  congregation. — Letter  from  Bp. 
of  Oibraltar, 
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